This is my son — help me to free him 


Mrs. Rose Sobell, mother of Morton Sobell, holds a drawing of her son Morton, serving 
a 30-year term on Alcatraz. This photo first appeared in the illustrated weekly 
“Vie Nuove” in Rome. For news of the Sobell case, see right and Cedric Belfrage’s 


story on page 8. 
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30 YEARS ON ALCATRAZ 





New Sobell brief 
charges frame-up, 
asks new trial 


By Elmer Bendiner 

ROM MARCH 6 to March 29, 1951, 

Morton Sobell stood trial along with 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg for conspiring 
to transmit defense data to the Soviet 
Union. The case against Morton Sobell 
rested on only two factors: the testimony 
of an admitted perjurer, Max Elitcher, 
who had an axe to grind in co-operating 
with the government; and seeming evi- 
dence that Sobell had “fled” with his 
family to Mexico to avoid arrest. 

Last week Sobell’s attorneys produced 
evidence to blow the “flight” story sky- 
high and to support a charge of a gigantic 
frame-up conspiracy knowingly perpe- 
trated by the FBI, Roy Cohn (one of the 





THE WIND 1S WRONG 


U. S. goes ahead 
with bomb tests 
despite the protest 


GNORING WORLDWIDE PROTEST, 
Washington is going ahead with its 
nuclear tests in the Pacific. Up to this 
writing, unfavorable weather has tem- 
porarily prevented America’s folly; but 
the H-bomb blast has been scheduled to 
go off as soon as the wind is right. 





A year ago at the Bandung conference, 
29 Asian and African nations unanimously 
opposed nuclear bomb tests. Since then, 
the Japanese parliament has passed sev- 
eral resolutions and Japanese newspapers 


(Continued on Page 4) 


prosecutors before he became Sen. Mc- 
Carthy’s counsel), Irving Saypol (another 
prosecuting attorney and now a judge), 
the U.S. Embassy in Mexico, the USS. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
and the Mexican secret police. 

The story of kidnaping, assault and 
fraudulent documentation is crucial be- 
cause the factor of Sobell's alleged flight 
was by far the most telling blow against 
him. Judge Irving R. Kaufman in his 
charge said the jurors could conclude that 
flight was “legitimate ground for an in- 
ference of a guilty mind.” 


NEW EVIDENCE: On April 5, 1951, the 
Rosenbergs were sentenced to death and 

Morton Sobell to 30 years’ imprisonment. 

He was held in Atlanta Penitentiary un- 

til Nov. 26, 1952, and since then has been 

in the grim, maximum-security prison of 
Alcatraz. The fresh evidence, never before 
revealed, is contained in a brief filed last 

; week in Federal District Court in New 
ay. York by attorneys Donner, Kinoy and 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louts Post Dispatci Perlin of New York and Benjamin Drey- 


dom for Morton Sobell at once, or a new 
trial. 

It charges Sobell was convicted on 
“false and perjurious testimony and evi- 
dence .. . false representations ... and 
suppressed evidence.” 


The prosecution contended that Sobell 
and his family had gone to Mexico with- 
out a visa, under false names and were 
deported from Mexico by Mexican auth- 
orities. The government produced an al- 
leged record from the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service with Sobell’s sig- 
nature and stamped across it the words: 
“Deported from Mexico.” The government 
also brought an immigration inspector 
stationed at Laredo, Texas, to confirm the 
document. Both Saypol and Cohn repeat- 

(Continued or Page 8) 
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BUSTER CRABB IN PORTSMOUTH HARBOR: 





Case of the Missing Frogman 


(Special to The Guardian) 

LONDON 
WISP HE CASE of the Missing Frogman,” revealing that 
British bad manners toward the recent Soviet 
guests B and K were not all on the Labour side, seemed 
last week to have produced a tie score between govern- 
ment and opposition. Labourites, still red-faced from 
the exposure of their boorishness in inviting B and K 
to dinner and demanding satisfaction on ‘200 impris- 
oned Social Democrats,” waded gleefully into the offen- 

sive when the “frogman” case was aired in Parliament 
The “frogman", Commadr. Lionel (Buster) Crabb, i 
“presumed to have died" in the course of a diving mis- 
sion in Portsmouth harbor under the cruiser Ordzhon- 
ikidze which brought B and K to Britain. Under a bar- 
rage of Labour questions as to the nature of Crabb’s 
research and who assigned him to it, it was Prime Min- 
ister Eden's turn to blush. Before it was over his face 
was the color of a brick. He said it was ‘‘not in the 
public interest” to answer but that the mission was with- 
out the “authority or knowledge of Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters.”” When prodded into adding that “there are cer- 
tain issues which are the responsibility of the Prime 


Minister himself,” he as good as admitted that Crabb 
was sent by the Secret Service whose activities are re- 
ported only to the P.M, 


FROG MANNERS: Whatever the Secret Service's in- 
terest was in the underwater parts of the Ordzhonikidze, 
the secrecy was exploded when, after Crabb’s disappear- 
ance, cops called at the Portsmouth hotel where he and 
his unidentified partner had stayed. They demanded 
that pages of the hotel register showing Crabb’s and his 
partner’s names be torn out and handed over; and— 
according to Labour MP John Dugdale—‘‘threatened the 
hotel proprietor with action under the Official Secrets 
Act if he did not allow this to be done.” Solemnly but 
with obvious satisfaction Labour leader Gaitskell asked 
Eden whether, in the absence of any explanation, “we 
are to assume that an officer of Her Majesty's Forces 
was in fact engaged on the business of espionage during 
the Russian visit?” 

Net result was that both government and opposition 
stood accused of bad form. Labourites felt better be- 
cause, in the words of one: “It is bad enough to insult 
your dinner guests, but it is much worse to go through 


the baggage of people who are staying with you—and be 
caught at it.” e 


JUST OUT SHOPPING: Tory newspapers scored an- 
other point by reporting that Traian Cercega, one of 
the Labour leaders’ “200 imprisoned Social Democrats” 
whom they listed as in a Moscow jail, had just written 
a letter to Gaitskell from Bucharest. Radio Bucharest 
quoted Cercega as informing Gaitskell that at the time 
when he was alleged to have been jailed in Moscow he 
was “as a matter of fact just going to buy a fat pig, 
according to our custom, so as to be well supplied with 
home-made sausages during the winter.” 


The only ones coming out of it with a good Emily 
Post rating seemed to be the Russians, who said a crew 
membér had seen and reported a “frogman” operating 
near the Ordzhonikidze at Portsmouth, They had been 
too polite to say anything about it to their British hosts, 
But, said the Manchester Guardian tn a stiff “you're 
another” editorial: 


“Perhaps we need not feel too bad about it... 
Is it really to be supposed that our ships at Leningrad 
last summer were not closely scrutinized?” 
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Socialism defined 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
What is Socialism? The word 


‘socialism’ is a much misused 
word in the world today. To some 
folk the Soviet Union is Socialist; 
to others Britain, under a Labor 
government, was Socialist. But to 
me a Socialist society must be an 
entirely new and different society 
from the present one—including 
the Soviet Union. Socialism, un- 
fortunately, does not exist any- 
where in the world today. It must 
be universal—i.e., worldwide—in 
character, without class, race, 
religious or group antagonisms 
and hatreds. It will be a system 
of society wherein the means of 
living (the land, factories, of- 
fices, railroads, etc.) are the 
common possession of all people; 
a world where all who are men- 
tally and physically capable will 
freely contribute of their best, 
and will take from that society 
that which they need and desire. 


Socialism must be brought 
about not by “leaders,” but by 
the immense majority — when 
they understand the present cap- 
italist society and desire an al- 
ternative one, free from war, in- 
security and violence. 

Peter E. Newell, 
Socialist Party 
of Great Britain 


On DuBois 


BRONX, N.Y. 

I can’t agree with Dr. DuBois 
about boycotting the election. I 
think we should go to the polls 
and write in the letters “F.D.R.” 
showing we are for the New Deal 
of Roosevelt. Also form F.D.R. 
clubs in every district to make 
sure the write-in vote is counted. 


Will it be a farce? 


NEVADA CITY, CALIF. 

Dr. DuBois, there is no party 
registered on the election ballot 
which truly represents the Amer- 
ican masses; if a third party is 
debarred from entering this elec- 
tion, then our election is but a 
disgusting farce, and it is up to 
the American citizens to show 
their utmost contempt for our 
s0-called free elections. 

Robert Scherlie 


Initiative 198 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


In Mississippi, Negroes have 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


MEMPHIS, May 4 (UP)-— 
Freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press were the 
topics of two lectures at a 
“Civil Rights School” pres- 
ented by the FBI for police 
officers here. Newsmen were 
barred from the meeting. 
N.Y. World-Telegram & Sun 

May 4, 1956. 

One-year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Winner this week: P. Young, 
New York City. Be sure to send 
original clipping with entry. 








NOTICE 


The new address of the NA- 
TIONAL GUARDIAN is 197 
E. Fourth St., New York 9, 
New York. Telephone: ORegon 
3-3800. However, all mail ad- 
dressed to us at 17 Murray 
St., N. ¥. 7, will be forwarded 
to our new address promptly. 

















been sacrificing their lives in or- 
der that they might attain the 
right to vote. Here in Washing- 
ton State, we trade unionists are 
turning to the ballot box in order 
to defeat the attempt of the 
N.A.M. to foist a so-called “right 
to work” law (Initiative 198) on 
us and break our unions. 


Believe me, we are not advo- 
cating a “boycott” of the polls. 
We are getting our membership 
registered to vote, in order to de- 
feat Init. 198 this fall. We are 
going to vote against the Cadillac 
Cabinet and for liberal candi- 
dates for Congress and state 
Legislature. If we have to vote 
for Stevenson in order to get 
General Motors out of govern- 
ment, well we will vote for Stev- 
enson, although we prefer Kef- 
auver. 


Please leave us trade union 
men and women out of any gran- 
diose plans you may have cooked 
up, because we are very busy 
fighting with our backs to the 
wall for our very existence as an 
organized body. In due time we 
will get around to building a la- 
bor party in cooperation with the 
poor farmer and the Negro peo- 
ple. Jack Wright 


A third party 
BRONX, N.Y. 

It is my opinion that although 
no major crisis has developed as 
yet in our country, they are still 
part and parcel of our economic 
order. In the event that one takes 
place in the future, there should 
be a third party in the field to 
give Americans a decent alterna- 
tive. In the meantime I’d suggest 
a vote for the Socialist, Socialist- 
Labor or any other party just to 
prove we progressives are still 
alive and kicking. S.T. 


Stalin’s role 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Lenin and Stalin stood togeth- 
er in life and are now fitfully 
lying side by side in death. It is 
such a friendship that helped 
make Stalin the great leader that 
he was. 

The most wonderful thing that 
has ever happened to the work- 
ing people everywhere is the rise 
of the colossal structure of the 
first Socialist republic. This hap- 
pened under the leadership of 
Stalin. I don’t think the working 
class everywhere or anywhere 
likes to forget this fact. 


Mistakes, if that is what Stalin 
is accused of, is part of our hu- 
man makeup. Perhaps they are 
the base from which we keep 





learning. It is Stalin who said: 
“Leaders come and leaders go, 
but it is the people who matter.” 

We need only to look at the 
Soviet Union today, remembering 
the Second World War that took 
place a mere few years after the 
first Five Year Plan; the begin- 
ing of a successful development 
of a tremendous country under a 
Socialist government for the first 
time in the history of society, to 
be grateful to Stalin. The present 
policy in the Soviet Union re- 
garding Stalin is one of great 
fallacy on the part of the pres- 
ent leadership. Rather should the 
present leadership. concentrate in 
doing as great a job in their day 
as Stalin did in his. B.T, 


Free translation 


RIDGEFIELD, N.J. 

Your taking of Soviet state- 
ments, policies and decrees at 
their face value is touching. Your 
faith in Soviet correctness is tru- 
ly one that passeth all under- 
standing. Your readiness to ad- 
mit past errors and possibly 
faults (even crimes, maybe?) on 
the part of the late Great Stalin 
is so mathematically determined 
by the degree of departure from 
those days and the disowning of 
some of Stalinism by the present 
“collective leadership” that it 
can be put on a graph, showing 
exact ups and downs in perfect 
goosestep time. 

You have hitched your little 
red wagon to the Soviet star, and 
by god, you folks are trying to 
pull us up to—or rather, down to 
—the Soviets via thinly veiled 
transmission belts. 

Wm. E. Monaghan 

The GUARDIAN has simply re- 
ported the facts. 
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N. Y. Herald Tribune 

“If they don’t hurry that soil 

bank I won’t have any soil left 
to put in it.” 


Cyprus & Puerto Rico 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Makarios is to Cyprus what 
Albizu Campos is in Puerto Rico 
to the nationalist movement. The 
majority of the American press 
“regrets” the British “mistake” 
in sending Makarios to exile, but 
condemns the Puerto Rican lead- 
er for the same “crimes” of “‘ter- 
rorism” that caused bloodshed 
on the island several years ago. 

For your information, the 
State Dept. sent recently the 
Mayoress of San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, on a “goodwill mission” to 
tell the people of Latin America 
that Puerto Ricans are “satisfied 
and happy” with their. so-called 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
However, Mrs. Rincon, on her re- 
turn to Puerto Rico, told the lo- 
cal press and Governor Munoz 
Marin that people in Latin 
America generally do not believe 
that her country is “free” or 
“happy” at all. Apparently she 
was unable to convince those 
people that the US. is their 
“good neighbor,” not their ex- 
ploiter. They know too much 
about such “friends” as Stand- 
ard Oil, United Fruit, Anaconda 
Copper and other noted ‘“‘bene- 
volent” Wall Street neighbors. 

Maria Luisa Ruiz 


Wake up! 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

We hope you will start printing 
the truth about the corruption 
going on all over, such as the 
hospitals, the undertaker and 
cemetery racket. 


Elderly people who have built 
up the country are starving while 


— ED. 
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REPORT TO READERS 





The innocents 


oO” AUGUST 8, 1951, this newspaper published on the front page 

the story of a visit of the Rosenberg sons, 4 and 8, with their 
parents in the Sing Sing prison death house. To the children, after 
they sang with their mother from the Fireside Song Book and the 


older boy discussed chess and baseball with his father, Julius Rosen- 
berg said: 


“You Know we are innocent, we have always told you so and I 
want you never to forget it. We are taking our case before the courts, 
and the facts will come out some day.” 


That week attorney Emanuel Bloch obtained an extension from 
Aug. 15 to Oct. 15 for filing the record and brief in the first Rosenberg 
appeal. And we promised that “between now and then the GUAR- 
DIAN will expose the ‘evidence’ on which two beloved and respected 
American parents, who have never ceased to proclaim their total 
innocence, have been ordered to their deaths by their government.” 


N THE WEEKS THAT FOLLOWED, under an opening headline 
which asked “Is this the Dreyfus Case of cold war America?”, 
the GUARDIAN began to tell for the first time in any newspaper the 


dread story of the frameup of the Rosenbergs and the enmeshment 
with them of scientist Morton Sobell. 


Today that story, painstakingly searched out by the pioneering 
reporter William A. Reuben and forced by GUARDIAN readers to 
world attention despite a total press blackout, is again moving a 
compassionate world to action. 


Correctly, growing legions of people perceive that in winning 
justice for Morton Sobell, vindication must come at last for the 


martyred parents who chose death rather than help foster the Big 
Lie of our time. 


i IS WITH IMMENSE SATISFACTION, therefore, that we report 

the news this week of the great stirrings in support of justice for 
Sobell; the tireless work of his wife and mother in bringing the facts 
to light; and the significant appeals of “name” people here and 
abroad for an end to the persecution of this innocent, entrapped man, 


The conscience of a world does not awaken by itself; it must be 
prodded, forced to sit up and take notice, confronted with facts, 
shown the way to repair the damage; and, perhaps at length, aroused 


to punishing the real malefactors and preventing recurrence of their 
injustices. 


E OF THE GUARDIAN are grateful to our readers for the op- 

portunity you have given us, in insuring our continuation 
through the years, to perform the primary tasks which have led to 
universal concern over the denial of justice in the land which pre- 
sumes to lead the forces of the “free” world. 


— THE GUARDIAN 





food is rotting in some of the 
storage houses. Let us see you 
print the truth so people can 
wake up and get together. 

E. Hagemann 


Poetry workshop 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


I am currently conducting a 
workshop in poetry where poets 
may read and have their work 
discussed. 

The group also features free- 
ranging talks on many aspects of 
the craft of poetry, the arts as a 
whole, and society. 

Those interested in joining are 
asked to send examples of their 
work to me at P. O. Box 96, Long 


Island City 4, New York. 
Martha Millet. 


Wesley Wells birthday 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

On May 23 Wesley Robert 
Wells will “celebrate” his 47th 
birthday, his 27th behind prison 
bars, 

I know that even his great 
courage will be buoyed up by 
proof that the people are still 
behind his fight for justice and 
freedom. Prison rules permit him 
to receive birthday cards from 
anyone. 

The address is Wesley Robert 
Wells, Box 24155, California Med- 
ical Facility, Vacaville, Calif. 

Aubrey Grossman 
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NOBODY IS SAYING MUCH 





Mollet’s trip to Moscow 
has all Paris speculating 


By Anne Bauer 
PARIS 
ISCREET silence surrounds Premier 
Mollet’s forthcoming long-planned 
Moscow trip. Is the succession of impor- 
tant political engagements on the govern- 
ment calendar (the NATO session, im- 
mediately followed by Marshal Tito’s 
Paris visit), responsible for the lack of 
comment? Is it prudence, understandable 
on the part of a government facing a dif- 
ficult situation in Algeria and dangerous 

pro-Fascist attacks at home? 

Despite official silence, observers agree 
that the Premier's Moscow journey—the 
most important political event with which 
the Mollet government has as yet been 
associated—takes place under uncom- 
monly favorable auspices. Here are some 
of the facts and circumstances that en- 
courage optimism. 

(1) Mollet leaves for the Soviet Union 
thoroughly briefed. His information on 
the intentions and dispositions of the 
Soviet partners to his Moscow talks is 
due to various sources, all first-hand. 


VARMEE FRANCAIS 
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N. Y¥. Herald Tribune 
“Honest, I’m a tourist! I thought I 
was signing up for a Paris bus tour.” 


Vincent Auriol, Socialist ex-President 
of the Republic, spent a few weeks in the 
Soviet Union last month upon the invita- 
tion of the Soviet government, He has 
fully reported to Mollet and Pineau about 
his trip. 


FULLY INFORMED: Marshal Tito, offi- 
cially visiting France only a few days 
before Mollet’s departure, made it his 
business this past year to explain the 
East to the West. The effects of the 20th 
Congress of the Soviet CP, the changes in 
the Soviet Union lately, are sure to form 
a major part of his conversations with 
the French government. 

More information on Moscow’s views 
is coming to Mollet from a delegation of 
Socialist deputies and senators travelling 
in the U.S.S.R. since April 28. Invited as 
Socialists, distinct from Mollet and Pineau 
who will go as government heads, the 
delegation is touring the country far and 
wide, writing more or less its own travel 
ticket. It not only visited factories and 
schools, nurseries and collective farms, 
but also asked to see a forced labor camp. 
It also had some lively private discus- 
sions with the Soviet leaders. Officially, 
it has refrained from making the slight- 
est disparaging remark, saying or doing 
anything that might be construed as an 
unfriendly gesture toward its hosts. 

The London visit of B and K and the 
Labor Party incident have created a 
precedent of a sort. There is every in- 
dication Mollet will avoid the gaucheries 
of his English colleagues. 

(2) A certain identity of interests cau. - 
not but help the Moscow conversations 
to a good start. 


ISSUE OF GERMANY: This identity is 
geographic regarding Germany. France 
and the U.S.S.R.., its closest big neighbors, 
suffered most cruelly from the Nazi in- 
vasion. Mollet and Pineau, as Socialists 
and zealous defenders of Little Europe 


(the European Army yesterday, the Coal 
and Steel Pool today, the Euratom tomor- 
row) may try to avoid this fact; they 
cannot ignore it as government heads. 

Oddly enough, their Moscow trip takes 
place precisely when two Socialist gospel 
truths—Franco-German reconciliation 
and European integration—begin to look 
just a little less infallible than they were 
proclaimed to be earlier. 


The honeymoon between Paris and 
Bonn has been called off, at least for 
the moment; the declarations of true love 
have been replaced by some irritation on 
both sides, calmed on the surface only 
by polite reassurances. Bonn has lately 
sung too often and too stubbornly the 
old song about the persistent military 
menace from the East not to annoy the 
Mollet government as it attempts to im- 
prove East-West relations. Paris has been 
too willing to consider disarmament prior 
to German reunification not to worry 
Adenauer. 


POOL BACKFIRE: As for the European 
movement, Little Europe’s first working 
institution—the Coal and Steel Pool— 
just has backfired seriously for the first 
time, ironically enough in the hands of 
a Socialist government, chief promoter of 
the European idea. The French steel in- 
dustry, taking advantage of its right of 
free price movements established by the 
Pool, has raised the steel price by about 
4%, against the will of the government. 
If the incident is not important enough 
to. throw serious doubts upon the Little 
Europe idea as a whole, it might, at least, 
get some of its partisans seriously to re- 
examine its more immediate, practical 
economic effects. 


The identity of Franco-Soviet interests 
is far less problematic when it comes to 
the Middle East. Both countries oppose 
the Baghdad Pact. The Soviet Union’s 
recent proposal to stop arms shipments 
to all Middle Eastern countries—rejected 
by London and Washington—would, if 
not solve France’s Algerian problem, at 








There once was party— 

(Some said there were two)— 
They had so many candidates 
They didn’t know what to do. 

“I can tell you just what,” 

Cried the voice that was firmest— 
“You can send the whole lot 
To a good taxidermist.” 











least help prevent all-out warfare there. 
The Middle East will no doubt provide 
one of the most fruitful topics of the 
Moscow conversations. 


(3) It pays to be independent. Recent 
British and U. S. reactions to some of 
Mollet’s and Pineau’s criticisms of At- 
lantic policies have proved it. 

Pineau brought about a last minute 
change in the NATO communiqué, drawn 
up by Belgium’s Spaak, to eliminate some 
aggressively anti-Soviet statements. 

To observers here the viability of NATO 
seems unstable in the face of improving 
East-West relations and disarmament. 
(“The Atlantic Community, if it has ever 
really existed, is nothing more but a word 
today” wrote Le Monde on the closing 
day of the NATO session.) 

Nevertheless, the independence Mollet 
and Pineau displayed at the NATO con- 
ference will score a valuable token of 
goodwill as they arrive in Moscow. 


TROUBLE AHEAD 


Automation stirs 
British unrest; 
Coventry strikes 


(Special to the Guardian) ‘N 
COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 

HE FIRST major upheaval in Britain 

caused by automation of industry be- 
gan April 27 when 12,000 workers at the 
Standard Motors plant here went on “une 
official” strike. The company laid off 
3,500 men when it started installing an 
$11 million push-button plant for making 
tractors, and said: “We cannot carry the 
same number of employes for fun. We 
must prepare ourselves in these come 
petitive markets.” The workers struck 
after the company declined to negotiate 
on the basis of spreading jobs among all 
12,000 working a four-day week. The 
strike was supported by employes of sub- 
contracting firms installing the new 
plant. 

The Manchester Guardian said that 
the workers’ fear of “permanent redund- 
ancy” resulting from automation “ape 
pears to be genuine.” Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union organizer Cyril Taylor 
told the strikers: ‘“‘There is no doubt that 
the strike will be made official by all the 
unions.” The London Times, editorializing 
on the strike’s fifth day about the an- 
nual meeting of the AEU national com- 
mittee, said its resolutions were “wholly 
out of touch with reality”; “most fan- 
tastic of all” were those on automaticn 
declaring that displaced workers should 
be retained until other work was found 
for them. The Times said “many o7f these 
resolutions were sponsored by Commu- 
nists” and that the meeting was “dom- 
inated by a handful of Communists and 
fellow-travellers.” The AEU has a Com- 
munist on its council and another Com- 
munist received the top vote in the first 
ballot for the presidency. 

Last week 11,000 Coventry workers were 
reported back on the job while negotia- 
tions continued. Reports said the employ- 
ers had postponed the projected lay-offs 
and might cancel them altogether. The 
London Daily Mirror called it “the first 
big strike of the Robot Revolution.” 








THE GENERAL AND THE 92D DIVISION 








EN. MARK W. CLARK’S command in 

the 1942 Italian campaign included 

the 92nd (Buffalo) Division, all-Négro 

but commanded by white officers. The 

general, now retired, is president of The 

Citadel, a military school in Charleston, 
3.¢. 

Clark told an anti-integrationist South- 
ern Regional Conference of State Gov- 
ernments luncheon on April 27 that the 
92nd Division was “the worst” he had in 
the war. The Negro soldiers, he declared, 
were “not reliable and they bolted from 
the enemy.” He added: “I did not feel then 
that we should integrate and I don’t 
think so now.” 

That statement shocked—among others 
—Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe, retiring 
commander-in-chief of U.S. ground forces 
in Europe, NAACP Washington bureau 
chief Clarence Mitchell, asst. to the Secy. 
of the Army James C. Evans, and NAACP 
exec. secy. Roy Wilkins. As asst. chief 
of staff in 1951, McAuliffe played a lead- 
ing part in integrating the Army. Last 
week he told reporters he had not been 
aware of any opposition by Gen Clar! 
to the Army’s integration order. 


PRINCIPLES AND PAY: NAACP’s Mit- 
chell was more direct: “Clark never took 
a strong stand against integration before 
he became president of The Citadel. Now 
that he is down in S. Carolina, he is say- 
ing what he thinks is popular and will 
help him hold his job. Perhaps that is 
why he is trying to re-fight the battle 
against integration that the diehards lost 
in the Pentagon and Korea. I think Gen. 
Clark is an example of a man trading 
his principles for a pay check.” 


Clark's Negro troop smear draws fire 


Evans said “the greatest victory we 
had in Korea was the integrated use of 
our manpower” and that officers who 
opposed it before Korea “now say they 
would never go back to segregated units.” 
Wilkins reminded the general that “a 
similar voice from the past maintained 
that American Negroes were incapable of 
flying aircraft.’ Benjamin O. Davis 
Jr., a Negro, is now a brigadier gen- 
eral, vice-commander of the 13th Air 
Force based in the Philippines and com- 
mander of the Air Task Force on For- 
mosa. His command embraces white and 
Negro enlisted and officer personnel. 


THE EARLIER CLARK: The 92nd Divi- 
sion originated as an all-Negro outfit in 
World War I. During that war certain of 
its elements were decorated by the 
French. The incident on which Gen. 
Clark hangs his criticism is known of- 
ficially as the battle of Cinquale Canal, 
in Italy, where a unit of the 92nd was 
said to have failed. A civilian postwar 
study based on War Dept. records, reveals 
that 81% of the division was illiterate or 
semi-literate; that, owing to segregation 
and discrimination in billeting, recrea- 
tion and leaves of absence, the enlisted 
personnel’s morale was extremely low. 
The study shows that, despite the Cin- 
quale Canal debacle, the outfit’s indivi- 
dual members had good records for hero- 
ism. They won two Distinguished Service 
crosses, one Distinguished Service medal. 
16 Legion of Merit medals, 95 Silver and 
723 Bronze stars. Gen. Clark himself, 
earlier—in his book Calculated Risk 
(1950)—wrote an explanation in which 
Negroes generally concur: 





“It would be dishonest and unfair to 
future Negro soldiers to overlook the ser- 
ious handicaps which they had to over- 
come... This failure I view not as a 
reflection on the Negro soldier or officer 
but as a reflection on our handling of the 
minority problems at home... The Ne- 
gro soldier needed greater incentives, a 
feeling that he was fighting for his home 
and country and that he was fighting as 
an equal. Only the proper environment 
in his own country can provide such an 
incentive.” 
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HOW IS U. S. MEETING IT? 





The challenge of socialism 
on world economic front 


By Kumar Goshal 

HE SPECTACULAR increase in eco- 

nomic cooperation among the socialist 
countries, and between the socialist coun- 
tries and the underdeveloped nations of 
the world, has sharply focused American 
attention on Washington’s foreign aid 
policy. 

Newspapers have devoted columns to 
the subject; economic experts, trade union 
officials, candidates for office—and even 
the President and the Secy. of State— 
have all felt obliged to comment. There 
is general agreement that the U. 8. today 
faces not a military but an economic 
challenge from the socialist world. 

How effectively the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is meeting this challenge 
can be gauged by events of the past two 
weeks. 


A LOT OF MONEY: The N. Y. Times 
(5/6) partially indicated the scope of 
this challenge, It said Secy. Dulles him- 
self had put the total Soviet economic 
aid to three countries (India, Afghan- 
istan, Yugoslavia) at about $600 million. 
Soviet CP Secy. Khrushchev declared last 
February that Moscow had granted long- 
term credits totaling $51% billion to other 
socialist countries at 2% interest; China 
alone was scheduled for industrial equip- 
ment worth nearly $112 billion, to be 
delivered during its present five-year plan 
period. 

“The magnitude of these money fig- 
ures,” the Times said, “may be suggested 
in other terms: Soviet economic aid to 
other Communist nations is making pos- 
sible the building of 9 million tons of 
steel capacity, 4 million tons of oil-re- 
fining capacity, 5,400,000 kilowatts of 
electric power generating capacity, among 
other projects.” (The figures do not take 
into account economic agreements be- 
tween the socialist countries—including 
the Soviet Union—and such countries as 
Burma, Egypt, Syria, etc.) 


THERE’S AN ALTERNATIVE: Another 
aspect of this challenge, resulting from 
cooperation with the socialist countries, 
comes from the underdeveloped nations 
themselves, who are in a hurry to mod- 
ernize their economy and who wish to 
import largely capital goods to build basic 
industries. India’s Premier Nehru said re- 
cently that it was essential for India ‘‘to 
accelerate the rate of economic growth 
and to speed up industrialization and in 
particular to develop heavy industries and 
machine-making industries.” 


The underdeveloped countries, as Wal- 
ter Lippmann pointed out (3/22), are no 
longer “dependent upon us because [in 
the socialist countries] they now have an 
alternative supplier of capital and tech- 
nical aid. . . The emergence of the So- 
viet Union as a competitor is one of the 
great historic events of our times.” Fac- 
ing this competitive situation, he said, 
the U.S. will have to adapt not only its 





foreign aid policy but “in fact our foreign 
policy.” 


LET’S “WAGE PEACE”: Aware of this 
challenge, Adlai Stevenson has called for 
U.S. economic aid through UN channels, 
with less emphasis on “rubber check mili- 
tary pacts which will bounce as soon as 
we try to cash them”. U.S. UN delegate 
Henry C. Lodge Jr. has also advocated 
more aid through UN. AFL-CIO vice 
president Walter Reuther has proposed 








Herbiock in. Washingt Post 
“Wait —I haven’t got this straightened 
out yet.” 


that the U.S. contribute 2% of its gross 
national product for the next 25 years 
to a UN fund for economic development 
in unindustrialized areas. Paul Hoffman, 
first Marshall Plan administrator, has 
urged the U.S. to “wage peace” with $5 
billion a year for five years as non- 
military foreign economic aid, 

Even the big business Committee for 
Economic Development has spoken up. 
Its research and policy committee last 
February admitted that underdeveloped 
countries “are in a hurry [and] want to 
force the pace of development in order 
to meet popular demands for economic 
betterment. ... They would telescope 
into a few decades economic progress that 
took generations in the West.” It asked 
the U.S. to “adopt an expanded foreign 
development program and a more vigor- 
ous foreign development policy.” 


NO FRESH IDEAS: Both the President 
and Dulles have acknowledged that the 
socialist challenge is economic, not mili- 
tary; but their response has been un- 
imaginative and archaic. They are still 
generous with military aid, parsimonious 
with economic assistance. 

Both Mr. Eisenhower and Dulles have 
opposed U.S. economic aid through the 
UN. At a Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee hearing April 30, Dulles empha- 
sized that “as 83% of American foreign 


aid was military and contributed to coun- 
tries allied with Washington in mutual 
security pacts generally, it would be dif- 
ficult if not impossible to channel such 
aid through the UN. As for the other 
17%, Dulles said he doubted the wisdom 
of doing much more than the U.S. now 
is through the UN” (Christian Science 
Monitor, 4/30). 

The Administration is asking Congress 
to appropriate this year an increase of 
$2 billion in military aid and only $200 
million more in economic aid over last 
year’s appropriations. Sen. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.) criticised the heavy. emphasis 
on arms aid as showing “a complete lack 
of understanding” of the Soviet chal- 
lenge. Asking “why doesn’t the situation 
call for an increase in economic and cul- 
tural activities,’ Sen. Fulbright (D-Ark.) 
called the aid program “militaristic.” 


DIVISION IN NATO: In a TV interview, 
foreign aid director John B. Hollister said 
he knew of no new plans for economic 
aid. The N.Y. Post said that Hollister’s 
“recommendations dramatically confirm 
his confession of bankruptcy in high 
places,” 

Early this month, Dulles rushed to the 
spring meeting of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in Paris to prevent 
its disintegration because of inner squab- 
bles and the impact of the socialist eco- 
nomic policy. 

Despite public displays of unity, there 
has arisen within NATO a serious division 
on its aims, methods and future. Iceland 
wants U.S. troops to leave. France has 
moved all her NATO infantry to fight in 
N. Africa even as Premier Mollet appealed 
to the West to free its thinking from the 
military strait-jacket. And when French 
Foreign Minister Pineau proposed that 
NATO and other countries contribute to 
@ special UN fund for economic aid, 
Dulles ‘poured cold water on this project”’ 
(NYT, 5/6). 


THOSE 3 WISE MEN: West Germany is 
Stalling on building up its military con- 
tribution to NATO because, as Lippmann 
said (5/3), “military service is unpopular 
{and] business is booming,’ and Ade- 
nauer wants to use membership in NATO 
“as a bargaining point in dealing with the 
Soviets about reunification.” 

NATO members have failed to agree on 
a common Middle East policy, and Bri- 
tain, Greece and Turkey have been in 
conflict over Cyprus. 

The NATO conference “disclosed. every 
shade of opinion from outright accept. 
ance of Moscow’s sincerity to blank skep- 











Bidstrup in Land og Folk, Copenhagen 
SORE BASES 


ticism,” all based upon a “common pool 
of information” (NYT, 5/9). To cover the 
discord a committee of “three wise men” 
—Canada’s Lester Pearson, Italy’s Gae- 
tano Martino and Norway’s Halvard 
Lange—was set up to consult members 
and make recommendations at the Dec~ 
ember meeting. 


VESTED INTERESTS: However, the 
Times felt (5/6) that “the outlook for 
agreement, even in December, is not 
good.” It declared: ‘“‘The member nations 
are not themselves united in purpose.., 








Vicky in Daily Mirror, London 

“Phew! Shouldn’t we change into some- 

thing more suitable for the changed 
temperature?” 


Belgium and France are not keen on the 
idea of international organizations med- 
dling in their colonial business. Others 
have vested interests in going develop- 
ment schemes . The: U.S... . still 
feels that the primary task [is] military 
security in Europe.. .” 

Its recent actions indicate that the 
Eisenhower Administration is either un- 
willing or unable to extricate itself from 
the military posture which has so far 
helped to sustain U.S. economy. Others 
who have supported increased economic 
aid, have presented no alternative to the 
various military pacts, bases on foreign 
soil and support of feudal regimes for 
American economic and military benefit. 
All these factors clash with the aspira- 
tions of the peoples of the underdeveloped 
countries. 


REVISION IS NECESSARY: The CED's 
thinking also is colored by old-fashioned 
colonial ideas; for, after urging an “ex- 
panded foreign development program,” 
it advocates U.S. pressure on underdevel- 
oped countries “to amend or change laws 
and regulations” regarding foreign in- 


vestments, and advises these countries 
not to undertake “heavy industrial 
projects.” 


If the U.S. accepts the socialist eco- 
nomic challenge, in an atmosphere of 
competitive coexistence, the London New 
Statesman said (5/5), “cold war insti- 
tutions may become dangerous. The peri- 
phery of bases, the string of defence 
pacts, the puppet regimes, the strategic 
embargoes will then have to be evaluated 
not in military terms, but in terms of 
world opinion. For the West can achieve 
security in the era of peaceful competi- 
tion only by a revision of cold war poli- 


cies as imaginative as the new Soviet 
line.” 





H-Bomb tests 


(Continued from Page 1) 

have clamored for suspension of all tests. 

The Indian government, the British 
Labor party, the French representative 
to the UN Disarmament Commission and 
Pope Pius XII have all urged a halt to 
A- and H-bomb tests. Testifying before 
the Senate Special Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission member Thomas E. Murray has 
urged Washington to stop testing hydro- 
gen weapons. 


MANY VOICES: A leaflet entitled “You 
Can Still Do Something About the H- 
Bomb Test” has been circulated by the 
Southern California branch of the 
(Quaker) Friends Committee on Legisla- 
tion. Among the signers are Rev. Wil- 
liam Lindsay Young, former moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church General As- 
sembly; H. Randolph Pyle, chairman of 
the American Friends Service Coramittee’s 


Pacific Southwest regional office; Anne 
Sullivan Reher, founder of Cristines, 
Catholic women’s study group; and Helen 
Beardsley, member of the Women’s Int. 
League for Peace and Freedom national 
board. 

Nineteen Chicago religious, business 
and academic leaders have signed an 
open letter of protest to President Eisen- 
hower, sponsored by the American Friends 
Service Committee’s Chicago regional 
office. Among the signers are Bishop 
Bernard J. Sheil of the Roman Catholic 
Church; Dr. Charles F. Boss Jr., exec. secy. 
of the Methodist Church’s World Peace 
Board; Dr. David Graubert, presiding 
‘abbi of the Beth Din; Prof. David Ries- 
man of Chicago U., author of The Lonely 
Crowd; and Dr. William C. Davidson, co- 
chairman of the Chicago Atomic Sci- 
entists. 


IKE’S DECISION: At the February con- 
ference in Washington of the American 
Assn. for the UN, it was suggested that 
“an important step might be the cessation 


of the atom bomb tests and that we must 
strive toward self-executing disarmament 
agreements.” 

The Japanese are calling the month of 
May the “evil season” because of the 
scheduled tests in the Pacific. Two 
months ago the Marshall Islanders again 
protested in the UN Trusteeship Council: 
the U. S. delegation then circulated a 
statement saying that “the decision to 
hold further tests in these islands was 
of such gravity that it was taken by 
President Eisenhower himself.” This was 
hardly any consolation to the Marshall 
Islanders. Both the Soviet and Indian 
delegations called these tests near a U.S 
trust territory a violation of the UN 
charter. 


Hearing Secy. Dulles say that no Amer- 
icans have protested the tests, four per- 
sons in Madison, Wisc., three of them 
members of the Friends Meeting House, 
went on a 48-hour hunger strike on May 4. 
They wired the President that their ac- 
tion was taken “in order to impress on 


you the seriousness of our objection to 


the H-bomb tests about to begin in the 
Pacific.” 


STILL MORE VOICES: The Women’s 
Intl. League for Peace and Freedom 
sponsored a letter of protest which was 
inserted as an advertisement in the N. Y. 
Times on May 7. Among the 50 signers 
were Roger Baldwin, director of the Int’l. 
League for the Rights of Man; Rev. 
Donald Harrington of New York’s Com- 
munity Church; Lewis Hoskins and 
Clarence Pickett of the American Friends 
Service Comm.; Rev. A. J. Muste of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation; Norman 
Thomas, Socialist leader; Dorothy Day 
of the Catholic Worker; Freda Kirchwey 
of The Nation; Dr. M. F. Ashley Montagu 
of Princeton; and authors Kathleen Nor- 
ris, Stringfellow Barr and H. A. Over- 
street. 

The letter urged the President to “seek 
agreement through negotiations with 
other nations for cessation of all such 
tests.” 
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Montgomery: The faith 


By Eva Grimes 

(Fourth of a series) 
HERE IS SOUND REASON to believe 
that one of the key elements which 
facilitated organization of Montgomery’s 
Bus Protest was a series of incredible 
blunders made by city officials there in 
a wild attempt to choke it. While this 
negative factor must not be overempha- 
sized in any realistic evaluation of the 
present tightly-knit movement of 50,000 
Negroes against jimcrow transportation, 
it undoubetdly did serve as an uninten- 

tional catalytic agent. 


It was a tactical blunder of no mean 

importance, for instance, when Mont- 
gomery police included 30 Negro ministers 
in the dragnet which led to arrest and 
indictment of almost 100 active par- 
ticipants in the Bus Boycott. Because of 
the particular relationship of Negro 
ministers to the community, especially 
in the South, and most especially in to- 
Gay’s Montgomery, this move not only 
failed to intimidate the community, but 
actually served as a rallying point for 
its mobilization. 
PERTINENT FACTS: As even the most 
superficial reading of Negro history, or 
today’s Negro press, will show, the church 
is a key community institution; its mine 
isters play a key role in community life. 
This is neither an appropriate time nor 
place to argue the question of whether 
this fact indicates that Negroes are an 
unusually religious people. 

In terms of Montgomery and its unique 
meaning for our lives in America here 
and now, it is pertinent to recognize these 
things: (1) there are well over 100 
churches of varying denominations serv- 
ing that city’s Negro populatioh; (2) many 
officers and members of the Montgomery 
Improvement Assn’s executive board are 
ministers, including its president, Rev. 
M. L. King, Jr.; (3) all MIA’s bi-weekly 
mass meetings are held in churches; (4) 
NAACP rallies are held in churches, and 
ministers in Montgomery (and through- 
out the South today) urge their con- 
gregrations to register to vote and hold 
them with citizenship instruction. 
EASTER SUNDAY: One Sunday’s ex- 
perience in Montgomery may bring this 
general picture into specific focus. The 
spring festival of Easter, with its emph- 
asis on re-birth of hope, re-affirmation 
of the miracle of life, and re-examination 
of the meaning of man’s ability to emerge 
triumphant and erect from dark tombs 
of pain and silence, had peculiar sig- 
nificance this year in Montgomery. 


There was, in addition, a definite em- 
phasis on Easter as the children’s festival, 
which does not seem so pronounced in 
Northern communities. As an old lady, 
whose more than 80 years compassed al- 
most the total period of Negro struggle 
for full citizenship, observed: “So glad it 
turned a pretty Easter for all the li'l 
chirren. This their time.” 

There was a special section in the 
front rows of the central seating area 
set aside for the “li’l chirren” in Rev- 
erend Ralph D. Abernathy’s First Bap- 
tist Church. In addition to the reserved 
places, children of all ages sat with their 
parents throughout the church. From 
time to time a child would cry, or speak 
aloud, or laugh. On one such occasion, 
during a solemn part of the service, young 
Rev. Abernathy smiled and spoke to the 
parents in his slow, measured, loving 
voice: 

“Let us all remember that there is no 
sweeter sound in the house of worship 
than the voices of little children. Let us 
remember that we are in these struggles 
today in order to guarantee a future for 
our children as bright and hopeful as 
this Easter morning.” 

TALE OF A BLIND VETERAN: One 
parent who nodded appreciatively in 
response to his remark was a strikingly 
handsome young woman who sat with 
her two small children. She was Mrs. 
Martha Kate Walker, who had testified 
for the defense and against the Mont- 
gomery City Bus Lines almost two weeks 
before, in front of a packed courtroom 


which recoiled in enforced silent horror 
when she told why she stopped riding 
the buses. 

She reported numerous instances of 
verbal abuse, but her account of how 
she was treated while taking her blind 
veteran husband to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration seemed to shock even the 
state’s attorneys. In 1954, she said, she 
had pulled the bus cord to indicate her 


row, whose pink dress and layers of stiff 
petticoats made her look like an espe- 
cially appealing rosebud, kept snapping 
her stiffly plaited beribboned braids up 
and down in total enthusiastic response 
to everything Rev. Abernathy said. And 
when the piano sounded the first chords 
of music, her piping notes led all the rest! 
The contrast and the blending of the 
minister’s deep, sombre voice with the 









gomery’s 50,000 Negroes. The gymnasium 
would hold 10,000 people if necessary, 
and Michigan’s young Negro Congress- 
man, Charles Diggs, Jr., was even then 
on his way to Montgomery by plane. Now, 
he said, the meeting would have to be 
held in their own First Baptist Church, 
but it would be held as scheduled at 
three o’clock. He urged everyone to re- 
turn for the important occasion. The 
people were angry, disgusted or disturb- 
ed; but they were mainly concerned that 
their young minister seemed almost to be 
blaming himself for the deliberate, ob- 
vious, white-supremacist tactics of Mont- 
gomery officialdom. 


ANOTHER WALL: Rev. Abernathy—tied 
to, responsible to, giving approved lead- 
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A TYPICAL PLATFORM SCENE AT THE REGULAR BI-WEEKLY MASS MEETINGS 
At the microphone, Rev. Abernathy; to his right, Rev. M. L. King Jr.; to his left (seated) Rev. M. L. King Sr. 


intent to get off at the next stop. It 
was clear that her husband was blind. 
The bus stopped; Mrs. Walker got off, 
and, as she was helping her husband to 
descend, the driver suddenly closed the 
doors and drove off with her husband's 
foot helplessly dragging the ground while 
the other was caught between the doors. 
The state attorneys recovered from her 
simple, pained account, however, in time 
to object to a motion from the defense 
attorney that Walker be called as a wit- 
ness. The state of Alabama objected that 
he could not possibly be a witness to the 
proceedings because he was blind and 
could not have witnessed the event. The 
objection was sustained. 


SOME VERY YOUNG PEOPLE: Now, 
when Rev. Abernathy walked to the edge 
of the pulpit platform to announce a 
choral selection by the Young People’s 
Choir, Mrs. Walker smiled down at her 
two children with complete understand- 
ing of their delight in the season’s em- 
phasis on youth. It is characteristic of 
the Negro church to have several choirs 
of all age groupings, but the tiny human 
beings who stood up with such alacrity 
were certainly very young people! 

The little girls fluffed out their bright- 
colored skirts arranged over stiffened 
wide petticoats. Some of them wore 
white gloves; all had miniature hats be- 
decked with spring blossoms or wore 
fresh ribbons on their braids. 

The small boys were solemn and aware 
of themselves in long trousers and natty 
jackets over white, white shirts. Many 
of them wore perky little bow ties under 
their proudly lifted brown chins. 

Reverend Abernathy spoke directly to 
them before the musical selection started 
and there was a great deal of delighted 
nodding of heads and movement of feet 
shod for Easter in new white or black 
patent leather or brown. 


A SONG OF LOVE: “You know how we’re 
going to sing this song, don’t you?” the 
young minister asked them. “And you 
know that we love to sing this song be- 
cause it’s a song about hope and love. 
This is the little children’s song because 
there’s nothing sad in it, and we dont 
want any little children to be sad, or left 
alone, or have anything hurt them, do 
we?” 

One little person in the very front 


cheeping irregularity of the child choir 
as they sang together ... “He arose, 
yes. He left the tomb and He arose”... 
brought murmurs of approval and delight 
from all sections of the church. 


TWO VISITORS: When the children’s 
song was finished the minister introduced 
two guests on the platform. They were 
two white ministers who were visiting the 
city on behalf of an organization known 
simply as Brotherhood and to show their 
solidarity with the aims of all good people 
in Montgomery. To his Negro congrega- 
tion, embattled in their fight for equal- 
ity in the “Cradle of the Confederacy,” 
Rev. Abernathy said: 


“We're so glad to welcome these two 
friends of freedom today. This young min- 
ister from Atlanta [nodding toward his 
left] had never eaten at a table with 
Negroes until last night. But he tried it 
and he found that it wasn’t so hard. It 
was just eating at a table with other 
human beings. And he found we weren’t 
going to spring on him!” 

The young preacher turned red, but 

smiled bravely and openly out to the 
congregation. They nodded and smiled 
gravely back. 
“THE FOLLOWSHIP”: Since Easter 
Sunday is a high holy day in any Christ- 
ian denomination, it was also Communion 
Sunday. Before communion was served 
the 29-year-old Abernathy, who is also 
chairman of the MIA program committee 
and chairman of the NAACP member- 
ship campaign, came forward again to 
the platform's edge. This time his face 
showed deep distress. His voice, which 
manages to convey, in ail its tones and 
phrasings, such naked love of his people 
and their struggles for the good life, was 
oddly strained. The congregation (or 
“the followship” as opposed to “leader- 
ship”) sensed that something was wrong 
and put out immediately an almost palp- 
able aura of concern, confidence and af- 
fection. Such is the relationship between 
minister and congregation in the Negro 
church on its best level. 

Reverend Abernathy told his people 
that the big NAACP meeting, scheduled 
for that afternoon in the gymnasium 
of Alabama State College for Negroes, 
had been arbitrarily canceled by city of- 
ficials. It was to have been a big kick- 


ership to such people—need never have 
worried. At three o’clock the church was 
bursting at the seams. There were seri- 
ous, determined people in all the pews, 
in the balcony, in the basement, in the 
stairways, in the aisles, in the streets 
outside. Through open doors and win- 
dows it was possible to see the new green 
of spring foliage; to hear the voices of 
children at play in a nearby housing pro- 
ject court. 


The people wore their new Easter gar- 
ments and their spirit of awakening pur- 
pose was like another wall in the build- 
ing. The program went on just as plan- 
ned. It was opened by a lithe, dimpled, 
bright-eyed young student from the col- 
lege who folded her long brown hands 
and invited the audience to sing the 
chorus of her song with her: 

“You can talk about me just as much 

as you please 

But I talk about you when I’m down 

on my knees... 

Oooooh! 

Just because I been born again!” 





INDIANA UE MAN 


Gojack convicted 
in contempt case 


OHN T. GOJACK, representative in 
Indiana and Michigan of the inde- 
pendent United Electrical Workers Union, 
was convicted on May 3 of contempt of 
Congress for refusing to answer questions 
in an earlier appearance before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Tried without a jury before Federal 
Judge D. A. Pine in Washington, Gojack 
was declared guilty because he “inten- 
tionally and unlawfully refused to answer 
the questions” put to him about Commu- 
nist associations, He based his refusal on 
the First Amendment to the Constitution 
which guarantees freedom of speech and 
belief. 


Sentencing was postponed pending a 
probation report. Maximum penalty un- 
der the charge is one year in prison and 
a $1,000 fine. The conviction will be 





off for NAACP membership of all Mont-appealed. 
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FRED ELLIS AT THREE-SCORE-AND-TEN 





Indestructible art jouw 





Ellis fought to save Sacco and Vanzetti 29 years ago. 










People of all kinds in all moods find their way into 
the artist’s sketchbook. 


Sporting 
types 


OME ARTISTS can be indestructible, a non-indigenous imitative political 


though they naturally would rather movement, a projeetion by reflection 
not have to prove it. Unfortunately, the from nalf-way round the world. In ad- 
climate of recent American radicalism dition to being largely “done with mir- 
has tried its artists’ toughness, perhaps lors,” our radicalism was dominated by 
unnecessarily, They found themselves in an utterly unrealistic dogma of “realism” 





Above, left and right: sketches for 
illustrations. 
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urneyman 


“the same viewpoint: 


5] 


in art. This fostered in turn a philistinism 
whose apparent aim was to suppress de- 
viations and whose achievements in gen- 
eral were to eliminate imagination and 
true realism and bring about the apo- 
theosis of the crashing bore. 


Journeyman artist Fred Ellis has 
triumphantly survived 32 years of full- 
time radical art journalism just as jour- 
heyman signpainter Ellis had earlier sur- 
vived major fractures of the pelvis and 
both arms and legs in the fall of a high- 
Stage sign job. Now past three-score-and 
ten, drawing and painting as he wants 
to draw and paint, he reveals a versa- 
tility and imag:native sensitivity which 
followers of ‘his editorial cartoons may 
not have suspected. 


ADVICE TO ARTISTS: Fred Ellis looks 
at himself, his work and the world from 
that of a_ skilled 
worker. He does not consider himself a 
political theorist but an editorial ilfustra- 
tor doing a useful and honest job. The 
pencils, marking crayons, shoe-blacking 
and cheap stencil paper with which he 
has worked were no more than the handi- 
est tools in “the black-and-white game” 
from which he is now breaking into 
broader fields of drawing and painting. 
To other artists he says: “Paint what 
you feel.” He likes to inquire of dogmatic 
critics, “When did you last see a work- 
ingman?” or “When did you last talk to 
a Republican?” To him, political and 
artistic dogmatism are the ivory towers. 
— Robert Joyce 





NO ALLIANCE OF REACTION 





Charles Abrams challenges North 


to investigate 


By Eugene Gordon 
HESE CHANGES in N. Y. State have 
“profoundly affected” the work of the 

State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion, according to SCAD chairman Charles 
Abrams, since its founding in 1945: 

@ Negro population increase from 
600,000 in 1940 to well over 1,000,000. 

@ Mass influx of American citizens 
from Puerto Rico, raising the number 
to about 550,000. 


@ Some 400,000 persons, of whom near- 
ly half were Negro and Puerto Rican, dis- 
placed in the past decade by slum clear- 
ance, urban renewal and public works. 

eA continuing concentration of in- 
dustry “‘to the point where 1/10 of 1% 
of the state’s employers” hire 32 percent 
of the workers. 


e Increase of 500,000 workers covered 
by union agreements, the total now 2.4 
million. 

@ Growing need for trained technicians 
rather than unskilled workers, owing to 
automation, threatens to affect “many 
among the minorities who are excluded 
from training and apprenticeship pro- 
grams.” 

@ Rise of ‘a housing famine for minori- 
ties, coupled with a suburban expansion 
that emphasizes homogeneity and exclu- 
sion and accelerates tensions among com- 
petitive home-seeking groups.” 


PROBE IN DEPTH: Speaking at a 
luncheon for delegates to the annual 
SCAD conference May 7 on “Discrimina- 
tion: New Challenge to the North,” 
Abrams declared that in view of the new 
situations SCAD “can no longer grapple 
with its‘problems through a predominant- 
ly judicial approach, but must assume the 
more positive role of initiating investiga- 
tions in depth into discrimination in em- 
ployment, up-grading, apprenticeship, 
housing 

He said it was clear that “the isolated 
laborer and the million-dollar cornvora- 
tion” could no longer solve the problem 
through the courts unless SCAD had 
facilities and powers to gather facts “and 
determine the real obstructions, whether 
they be at the union, the industrial or 
the education and training level.” To 
meet its responsibilities, SCAD must have 
“economic and labor specialists and ex- 
perts” in the fields concerned. 


THE “ZEALOT”: Assembly Speaker Heck 
‘R-Schenectady) a few days earlier had 
attacked Abrams as “unfit personally” to 


bias ‘in depth’ 




















Drawing by Bill Mauldin 

“It’s a bottle of fresh air I scooped up in 

Central Park. I take a whiff from time 
to time.” 


head SCAD: he was too much the “zealot” 
for “such a sensitive job.” Abram’s zeal 
manifested itself in demands for operating 
funds adequate to the job. Abrams at the 
luncheon made no reference to Heck’s 
blast but said later that upstate Republi- 
can leaders “never wanted to enforce” the 
anti-discrimination law. He said they 
feared that to do so would encourage 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans to migrate 
there ‘and upset the balance of political 
power.” 

Abrams said Heck’s attack was really 
aimed at SCAD. He said it was “made 
simultaneously with his announcement of 
his candidacy for Governor,” and threa- 
tened to toss SCAD “into the political 
boiling pot.” Abrams said: 


“It threatens to make what should be 
bipartisan and cooperative effort into a 
partisan brawl and spotlights political 
dissensions on a matter that should be 
above the battle in N. Y¥. State. I say 
this particulerly. because N. Y. State is 
looked to throughout the country for 
leadership in the fight against discrimina- 
tion, and any attempt to undermine its 
prestige must have unfortunate nation- 
wide implications.” 


DANGEROUS ALLIANCE: He told the 


luncheon audience why SCAD’s role was 
nationally “more important than ever be- 
fore.” More than 1/3 of the U. S. Negro 
population by 1950 was in the North, 
while the increase of Southerners in the 
North “was 33 times as great as the 
Negro increase.” The Negro question 
therefore was “no: longer a Southern 
monopoly.” Real estate groups in North- 
ern and Western cities—including N.Y.C. 
—have attempted to defeat public hous- 
ing referendums by raising the scare of 
Negro or Puerto Rican or Mexican “in- 
vasion.” Abrams called for alertness to 
prevent “an open and vocal alliance” of 
Southern white supremacy and “Northern 
fear.” He said the following developments 
bear watching: 


@ Both Republicans and Democrats 
“have been guilty of mass displacements 
of minority populations under the aegis 
of slum clearance or urban renewal.” 
Only N. Y. State protects against jim- 
crow in FHA-aided projects. 

@ Promise of an end to job jimcrow by 
the AFL-CIO merger is challenged “by a 
Southern block [demanding] continuance 
of discrimination as a condition for its 
support”; and “some interstate industries” 
cemplain that to hire Negroes “might 
bring trouble” in the South. 


e Commissions against discrimination 
in employment, housing and public ac- 
comodation are unpopular where the feel- 
ing has persisted that its protections in 
employment and housing would encourage 
minority migrations, though “‘the migra- 
tion of Negro and Puerto Rican labor is 
the consequence of demands by industry 
or agriculture in the first place.” 


e National leadership commonly as- 
serted by “Jewish and other sectarian 
organizations” in the civil rights area is 
being pressured by branches in the South 
to go slow, “for fear of identifying their 
members with the Negro.” If the pressure 
prevailed it would mean silencing one of 
the most effective voices against bigotry 
“while simultaneously a recrudescence of 
anti-Semitism and possibly anti-Cath- 
olicism and nativism may be in the of- 
fing.” 

e Both political parties “will be pressed 
for a watered-down civil rights plank in 
the national platform to appease the 
South.” If such a program is adopted, 
“the gains made by the Supreme Court 
decisions must be diluted” while, worse 
still, a solid Southern bloc would affect 
social and other legislation and adversely 
influence policies in such agencies 4s 
FHA, VA, PHA and the Home Loan Bank 
system. 

To forestall ‘a new North-South al- 
liance” similar to the one which destroyed 
the Reconstruction governments, Abrams 
urged strengthening the whole national 
structure by multiplying and strengthen- 
ing such bodies as New York’s SCAD. 





BROWNELL’S WAR AGAINST LIBERAL LAWYERS 





What the Court 


LMOST three years ago, on Aug. 27, 

1953, Atty. Gen. Brownell in a speech 
before the American Bar Assn. in Boston 
declared that the leadership of the Natl. 
Lawyers Guild was “in the hands of card- 
carrying Communists and prominent fel- 
low travelers.” Next day the Guild was 
officially notified of Brownell’s intention 
to place it on his list of subversive organ- 
izations. 

Rarely does the chief Federal law en- 
forcement officer pre-judge a matter as 
Brownell had done in this case. The Guild, 
angrily denying Brownell’s unsupported 
charge, promptly sought an injunction in 
Federal District Court. It argued that 
the Presidential orders setting up the At- 
torney General’s subversive list were con- 
stitutionally invalid and that the charge 
against the Guild had been wrongfully 
pre-judged in Brownell’s public ut- 
terances—in a later speech in Indiana- 
polis he had called the Guild “the legal 
mouthpiece of the Communist Party and 
its members.” 


CASE SENT BACK: The District Court 
denied the Guild an injunction, but the 
Federal Court of Appeals sent the case 
back with an order that “in the interests 


of justice” further administrative proce- . 


dures against the Guild be postponed 


until the case could be heard on its 
merits. The District Court, after a hear- 
ing, granted a government motion to 
dismiss the Guild’s complaint on the 
ground that administrative remedies had 
not been exhausted. 

The Appeals Court upheld this ruling, 
and the Guild appealed to the Supreme 
Court. On May 7 tha* tribunal refused 
to hear the appeal, thus allowing the 
lower decision to stand. Said the Guild 
when notified of the Supreme Court ac- 
tion: 


“Today's ruling ... means only that 





Pete Seeger to sing 


at L.A. Arts Festival 

ETE SEEGER, folk singer and 

American balladeer, will entertain 
at two concerts—Friday, June 1, and 
Sunday, June 3—as part of the 5th 
Annual Festival of the Arts at the 
First Unitarian Church of Los An- 
geles. Paul Robeson, originally sched- 
uled for these dates, has been can- 
celed because of illness. Tickets al- 
ready purchased for the Robeson Con- 
certs will be honored on corresponding 
dates. A few tickets remain for sale 
at $1.50 at 2936 W. 8th St. 











ruling against Lawyers Guild means 


the Natl. Lawyers Guild must go through 
the administrative proceeding before the 
Attorney General before it can have 
recourse to the courts. 


A FIGHT AHEAD: “It does not mean that 
legal and constitutional points raised by 
the Guild have been passed upon by the 
Supreme Court. It does not mean that 
the Guild is a subversive organization or 
should be put on a list. 


“The Guild will contest the proceedings 
before the Attorney General and will 
prove that it is an organization of Amer- 
ican lawyers dedicated to the best in- 
terests of the American people and the 
American Bar and that the Attorney 
General's attempt to put it on a list is 
unwarranted and unconstitutional.” 


The day after the Supreme Court's rul- 
ing on the Guild, a committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bar Assn. recom- 
mended. that the Attorney General's list 
be investigated. It declared that recent 


court decisions suggested that past or 
present membershiv in an organization on 
the list by itself was “an incompetent and 
arbitrary basis for denial by a state or 
federal government agency of any right 
or privilege.” 


—a\, 
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New Sobell brief 


(Continued from Page 1) 
edly used the deportation exhibit and the 
contention that Sobell had traveled with- 
out a tourist card, to show the pattern 
of conspiracy and flight. 


THE DOCUMENTS: Filed with the new 
Sobell brief are records of the Mexican 
Dept. of Immigration showing that Mor- 
ton Sobell and family arrived in Mexico 
by air under their own names, bearing 
tourist card No, 70538. 

Also produced is the American Airlines 
manifest showing Sobell’s name and list- 





An appeal 
N APPEAL to President Eisenhower 
to grant Morton Sobell executive 
pardon or commutation or to ask the 
Attorney General to consent to a new 
trial was made last week in a letter 
signed by 62 prominent Americans. 

Included were: commentator Elmer 
Davis, authors Lewis Mumford and 
Waldo Frank, Nobel Prize scientists Dr. 
Harold Urey and Dr. Linus Pauling; 
clergymen Dr. Roland Bainton of the 
Yale Divinity School, Rev. John Paul 
Jones of Brooklyn, Dr. Paul L. Leh- 
mann of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Also signing were: Dorothy Day, edi- 
tor of the Catholic Worker; Minor 
Alexander of the American Friends 
Service Committee; Rev. Reginald H. 
Bass of the Community hurch, 
Brocklyn; Rev. Wiliam Baird, Essex 
Community Church, Chicago; Rabbi 
Julian Feibelman, Temple Sinai, New 
Orleans; Prof. Malcolm Sharp, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School; Judge 
Patrick O’Brien, Detroit; Prof. Gard- 
ner Murphy, Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan. 











ing his family. Sobell had also registered 
his camera equipment with U.S. customs 
officials at Dallas to avoid paying duties 
on a return trip he plainly expected to 
make. Regulations require that passen- 
gers flying from Dallas to Mexico City 
show their tourist cards before boarding 
the plane, so the Sobells must have been 
traveling with identification. 

Sobell, who, the prosecution said, had 
used a dozen aliases to cover his tracks 
in Mexico, also carried his birth certi- 
ficate, his Social Security card, mem- 
bership card in a scientific organization, 
and driver’s license. To top it off, this 
alleged fugitive registered himself and 
his family in his own name at the places 
they stayed. 


THE “DEPORTATION”: Still, there was 
the U.S. Immigration Dept.’s record with 
the damning stamp: “Deported from 
Mexico.” But records of the Mexican Dept. 
of Immigration show that Sobell was not 
deported. Although Mexican law is strict 
on the procedure to be followed, the nota- 
tions to be made in any deportation case, 
there are no records of Sobell’s deporta- 
tion in Mexico City and none in Nuevo 
Laredo, the border town where Sobell was 
taken, allegedly by Mexican immigration 
officials. 

According to the brief, when the chief 
of immigration at Nuevo Laredo was in- 
formed of Sobell’s seizure, he complained 
to his chief in Mexico City that secret 
service agents had evaded the Dept. of 
Immigration in forcibly rushing Sobell to 
the U.S, on Aug. 18, 1950. 

The Mexican authorities instituted an 
investigation and in September, 1950, told 
the Nuevo Laredo official that steps had 
been taken to prevent such violations of 
Mexican law in the future. 


KIDNAPED: Far from being an orderly 
deportation of a fugitive, this then is the 
story, told in the brief, of how Morton 
Sobell was brought back from Mexico: 

The Sobells left for a pleasure trip to 
Mexico on June 22, 1950. They had all 
the customary tourist documents, all 
made out in their own names. 

On Aug. 16 the family went on a picnic. 
In the evening they returned to their 
apartment in Mexico City, were finishing 
supper when three Mexicans entered. 
They wore civilian clothes and identified 
themselves as officers of the Secret Police 
of the Federal District. They referred to 
Sobell as “Johnny Jones,” insisted he was 
wanted for robbing a bank in Acapulco. 

The Sobells offered identification docu- 
ments which were confiscated. Sobell in- 


sisted on calling the U.S. Embassy. He 
was refused. More police arrived. Sobell 
was knocked unconscious, taken to a car 
and driven to Secret Police headquarters, 
When he demanded to know the charges 


he was beaten again, 


Later in the night his wife and their 


two children were brought to police head- 
quarters. At 4 a.m. on Aug. 17, 1950, 
Sobell was taken in one car, his family 
in another, both guarded. Periodically the 
cars would stop and a guard would report 
by telephone. At about 3 a.m. Aug. 18 
they arrived in Nuevo Laredo and stopped 
several blocks from the bridge leading 
over the border to the U.S. They waited 
while the guard telephoned. Then, before 
they reached the American side of the 
bridge, an FBI agent entered the car and 
ordered the driver to go at once to the 
U.S. immigration office in Laredo, Tex. 


THE LIE: There Sobell was ordered to 
sign certain papers and was placed in 
custody of an FBI agent. The Mexican 
Secret Police turned over to the FBI the 
documents they had confiscated from So- 
bell. 


Before the well-planned assault on the 
Sobell apartment, agents had questioned 
neighbors, telling them they were acting 
for the U.S. government, that the Sobells 
were wanted for a variety of crimes in- 
cluding kidnaping. The Sobells’ house- 
keeper was questioned repeatedly, her 
belongings searched and some of them 
confiscated. She was informed the US. 
Embassy was holding some of the seized 
property. The Embassy also figured as 
the scene of questioning in connection 
with the abduction. 

The prosecutors Roy Cohn and Irving 
Saypol, the brief says, both must have 
known the full story of the kidnaping. 
One month after Sobell’s illegal seizure 
in Mexico both went to Mexico City and 
interviewed persons connected with the 
event. During the trial Saypol indicated 
he knew the full details when he declared 
that Mrs. Sobell had been present from 
the time of the arrest to the moment 
Sobell was turned over to the FBI. Yet 
both prosecutors repeatedly stressed the 
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10, the governor of Cyprus hanged two young Cypriotes for 


alleged terrorism. One was accused of shooting a policeman to death; the other 
of shooting an English businessman with intent to kill. Both had denied their crime; 
both were denied a jury trial. After the governor had turned down pleas of clemency 
from the condemned youngsters and from France and the U.S. on the preceding day, 
angry Greeks in Athens stormed through the streets and damaged the American In- 
formation Library. Greek army units rushed to the aid of the terrified police (picture 
above); at least seven were killed, 200 injured, including 59 policemen. On Friday, 
Cypriote nationalists announced through leaflets they had hanged in reprisal two 
British soldiers they had taken as hostages earlier. A young Cypriote seen distributing 
leaflets was shot dead by British troops. The Paris newspaper Combat said that such 
brutal methods to hold on to the Cyprus colony would result in “the probable de- 
parture of Greece from the Atlantic Alliance.” 





point that Sobell had been deported from 
Mexico, caught in flight under suspicious 
circumstances. They offered as evidence 
the card stamped ‘Deported From Mex- 
ico,” knowing it to be spurious, the brief 
charges. 

MODERN DREYFUS CASE: It is charged 
they suppressed the evidence in possession 
of the government: for example, the tour- 
ist card which would have proved that 
the Sobells traveled legally and openly. 


The Sobell attorneys contend that none 
of this could be proved at the trial be- 
cause it took painstaking investigation, 
Sobell was confronted by what seemed 
incontrovertible evidence with no way to 
counter it since the government had con- 
fiscated his proofs. 


Government attorneys said they would 
file a prompt answer to the brief. They 
must now defend themselves against a 
documented charge of planned assault, 
fraud and frame-up. More than that the 
whole case against the Rosenbergs threat- 
ens to crumble if the Sobell defense 
charges hold. 

Even before the brief was filed Sidney 
Silverman, member of the British Par- 
liament, joined in the mounting discus- 
sion on the case in the Manchester Guar- 
dian. He wrote: 


“One day, I am confident, the United 
States will be as ashamed of these trials 
{Rosenberg-Sobell] as they already are 
of the Sacco and Vanzetti affair and as 
France is of the Dreyfus case.” 





A MOTHER PLEADS FOR HER SON 





By Cedric Belfrage 
LONDON 

HE FUROR over the plight of ‘200 

Social Democrats imprisoned for their 
beliefs behind the Iron Curtain” brought 
up by Labour Party leaders at the fam- 
ous dinner for Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev has caused many in Britain to 
wonder when political leaders will pro- 
test against Washington’s imprisonment 
of Americans for their beliefs. In the 
British press the blackout on this Amer- 
ican persecution continues: a week after 
the opening of the latest Smith Act trial 
in New York, not a line about it had 
appeared here. 

On one sector there has been a break- 

through: the case of Morton Sobell, serv- 
ing a 30-year term in Alcatraz as a 
“spy.” A lively correspondence in the 
Manchester Guardian about the case 
and its implications, following a letter 
from philosopher Bertrand Russell 
(GUARDIAN, 4/9), has drawn attention 
sharply to “free world” hypocrisy about 
freedom and justice in socialist coun- 
tries. The break-through is the result of 
a gallant, 8,000-mile pilgrimage by a 6l- 
year-old woman from the Bronx, Mrs. 
Rose Sobell, who has just returned to 
the U. S. 
SHE TOLD HER STORY: Reaching 
Britain in February, Morton Sobell’s 
mother—then a complete stranger to the 
outside world—had formidable obstacles 
to surmount from the outset, On the 
ship the British immigration officer told 
her she could not land but, after action 
by Londoners to whom she radioed for 
help, she received a three-week permit. 
In that short time Mrs. Sobell met and 
told her son’s story to: 

® Six Labour MP’s headed by Sydney 
Silverman, defender of the Rosenbergs 
and sponsor of the anti-capital punish- 








Britain hears about Sobell 





MORTON SOBELL 
They listened to the story 


ment bill, who received her in the House 
of Commons. 

® The Executive of the Fire Brigades 
Union and an important group of trade 
unionists and Labour Councillors, who 
passed the information along to their 
organizations for action. 

® Prominent churchmen including 
Canon Collins of St. Paul’s, the Bishop 
of Chichester and a group of Jesuits at 
Oxford. (The chief Rabbi, whom she 
tried to reach to arouse the concern of 
Jewish groups, would not speak to her.) 

® Women’s Assembly groups, and a 
group convened in Holy Trinity rectory, 
Dalston (east London), who promptly 
formed a local Sobell committee. 

® A businessmen’s group, who sub- 


scribed funds from which a national 
Sobell committee office has been set up 
in London. 


© A Manchester group of former cam- 
paigners for the Rosenbergs, whose old 
committee was immediately revived to 
take up Sobell’s cause. 


THE RUSSELL RUCKUS: The effect of 
Mrs. Sobell’s honest and courageous per- 
sonality on Britons concerned about 
“free world” justice was indicated by 
Bertrand Russell’s action following her 
visit to him. He told her he was not pre- 
pared to do anything until he read all the 
material she brought. The John Wexley 
book (published here this month but so 
far unreviewed) and Prof. Harold Urey's 
Statement convinced him. 

His Guardian letter elicited some 
indignant counter-blasts from _ pro- 
Washingtonians, including outright lies 
such as “the FBI has no power to ar- 
rest.” Russell blasted back, suggesting 
that defenders of Washington justice 
should first discover the facts before 
sounding off, He received many letters 
asking further information which he 
has forwarded—with a donation for 
further spreading of the facts—to the 
new committee. 

In Paris, where Mrs. Sobell spent two 
weeks after a visit to Rome, a public 
meeting in defense of Sobell was held 
April 23; in London a meeting is set for 
June 19, Rosenberg comanemoration day. 
Mrs. Sobell, who did not know anyone in 
the three European capitals when she 
arrived, left with many warm friends of 
her son’s cause to which she devoted 
every moment of her pilgrimage. As the 
first American directly connected with 
a cold-war persecution case to slip 
through the Cadillac Curtain on such a 
mission in several years, she has done 
an outstanding job. 
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THE PROCEEDINGS ARE “BIZARRE” 





Methodist Fedn. pushes fight to bar 
printing of Eastland Committee pamphlet 


AST DECEMBER Sen. James O. East- 
land’s subcommittee on Internal Sec- 
urity issued a 100-page pamphlet called 
Handbook for Americans which charged 
on page 91 that “the Communists have 
formed religious fronts such as the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Action.” Act- 
ually the Federation, which has always 
been headed by Bishops of the church or 
by well-known Methodist ministers, was 
formed in 1907, some 12 years before 
there was a Communist Party in the U.S. 


The Federation promptly requested a 
hearing to dispute its listing as a “‘com- 
munist front” and was turned down. Since 
then, with the help of the Religious Free- 
dom Committee, it has sought to have 
the Senate committee withdraw and re- 
pudiate the pamphlet, of which 6,500 
copies were originally printed and dis- 
tributed. 


HANDBOOK VS. GOSPEL: Instead of 
withdrawing the booklet, the Eastland 
committee last month wangled a joint 
Senate-House resolution authorizing the 
printing and distribution of an additional 
75,000 copies. The Religious Freedom 
Committee decided to go to court against 
this action and assailed the pamphlet 
anew: 

“The ‘Handbook for Americans’ has 
become, under the authority of the Sen- 
ate, a weapon in the hands of those, 
inside and outside the churches, who are 
opposed to the social application of the 
Gospel, thus interfering in a religious 
controversy in violation of the basic prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state.” 

The two religious organizations called 
upon the Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee for legal aid, and on May 2 an 
application for an injunction against 
printing and distribution of the pamphlet 
was filed, charging that the original de- 
nial of a hearing to the Federation had 
deprived it of due process of law guar- 
anteed by the Fifth Amendment. Federal 
Judge Robert N. Wilkin granted a tem- 
porary injunction that same day, to re- 
main in force until May 11 when papers 
were to be filed for a permanent injunc- 
tion. Then things happened rapidly. 


BIZARRE: Next day, May 3, Sen. Car! 
Hayden (D-Ariz.), chairman of the 
House-Senate Committee on Printing, 
denounced the injunction and ordered the 





HARRY F, WARD 
Tireless warrior for decency 


Government Printing Office to disregard 
it. 

Late that same night Federal Judge F. 
Dickinson Letts summoned ECLC attor- 
ney Harry I. Rand to his home and in 
his presence vacated the injunction 
granted the day before by his fellow- 
judge. Judge Letts said it was his judg- 
ment that the restraining order was an 
interference with the legislative function 
and “constituted an unwarranted and 
unauthorized action by the judiciary.” 

This action was so unusual that it was 
referred to in one news report as “bizarre.” 


POWERS TESTED: On the following 
Monday, May 7, ECLC attorneys were 
granted a hearing before a three-man 
panel headed by Chief Judge Henry W. 
Edgerton of the U. S. Court of Appeals. 
May 15 was set for a thorough airing of 
the entire matter before a three-judge 
statutory court. It will be the first legal 
test of constitutional limits on what 
ECLC calls “extra-legislative”’ activities 
of Congressional committees. 

To raise funds to carry through the 
action, the ECLC will hold a luncheon 
meeting on Thurs., May 24, at the Mc- 
Burney YMCA, 215 W. 23rd St., N.Y.C. 
Speakers will be Rev. William Howard 
Melish of Brooklyn’s Holy Trinity Church, 
and Martin Hall, distinguished Los An- 
geles lecturer. Dr. Harry F. Ward, one of 
the founders of the Methodist Federa- 
tion, will preside. Reservations at $2.50 


LECTURE DATE KEPT 





Protests reverse 
Canadian refusal 
to admit Lamont 


WIFT AND VIGOROUS protests last 
week brought an overnight reversal 
of a Canadian border ban against Dr. 
Corliss Lamont. As a result he was en- 
abled to keep a lecture appointment in 
Toronto where he spoke before the Hu- 
manist Assn. on “Humanism Versus the 
Traditional Religions.” 


Lamont, now on a three-week lecture 
tour, was removed from a train in Wind- 
sor, Ont., on orders from immigration 
officer Charles McGinty and sent back 
across the river to Detroit. McGinty re- 
portedly acted under a section of Cana- 
dian immigration law which bars persons 
suspected of past or present associations 
with organizations favoring the over- 
throw of the government. Dr. Lamont 
has repeatedly denied such association. 


THE INSTIGATOR: In Detroit he ex- 
pressed the belief that his expulsion was 
“instigated” by Washington. Later he 
said: 

“I contended that I had never belonged 
to any organization that was trying to 
subvert democratic government and the 
ones that I did belong to that were some- 
times called subversive I am no longer 
a member of.” 

When Lamont learned that the Tor- 
onto sponsors of his meeting were pro- 
testing directly to government officials 
in Ottawa, he returned to Windsor and 
filed an appeal to Immigration Minister 
J. W. Pickersgill. The government gave 
no reason for rescinding the ban. Rev. 
William T. Jenkins of the First Unitarian 
Church of Toronto had called it an in- 
fringement of the freedom of religion. 
The Humanist Assn., sponsored by the 
Unitarian Church, also protested and 
later greeted the reversal as “consistent 
with Canada’s democratic traditions.” 


IT’S ALL A PLOT: In an interview in 
Toronto before his scheduled talk, La- 
mont repeated his denials that he has 
ever been a member of the Communist 
Party and said: 

“I disagree with communism on speci- 





each can be made at ECLC offices, 421 
Seventh Av., N.Y.C. 1; telephone OXford 
5-2863. 





CORLISS LAMONT 
After his removal from train 


fic principles and actions, but have al- 
ways refused to issue a blanket con- 
demnation.” 


Recent Canadian exclusion of William 
A. Reuben, author of The Atom Spy 
Hoax, and of Paul Robeson prompted 
some to see a U.S. left-wing plot against 
Canada. A report to the N. Y. Times from 
Ottawa said: 


“Some Canadian officials expressed the 
view this afternoon [May 8] that leftist 
groups in the United States might have 
embarked on a program to harass United 
States-Canadian relations by a concerted 
campaign to make Canada appear to be 
closing her border to ideas.” 





NEW YORK 


PUBLICATIONS 





All pre-publication 
subscribers invited. 





RECEPTION FOR 


MIRIAM MARCANTONIO 


to honor the forthcoming publication of 


“| VOTE MY CONSCIENCE” 


VITO MARCANTONIO 
THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 4-8 P.M. 


Admission by invitation only. 


VITO MARCANTONIO MEMORIAL, 247 E. 116 St., NY 


PLAY GUITAR 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


QUICKLY, EASILY you'll play “Jor 
Hill,” “Irene,” pop tunes, blues and 
folk songs with rich chord harmon- 
fes—even if you don’t know a single 
note now! Send $3 for Guitar Method 
to LORRIE, 241 W. 108 St., N.Y. 25. 
FREE! “Lift Every Voice! 

The 2nd People’s Song Book” 

(98pp.—Reg. $1.25) 


IF YOU ACT NOW! 


8 P.M. 


Admission $1 


8:30 P.M. 





Please write for 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Admission $1.50 
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IN DEFENSE OF STALIN 


by Fyke Farmer 





Proletarian Revolution and Renegade Khrushchev ‘U 


Death to Posthumous Murder @ Role of Stalin 
Peaceful Revolution ¢ Meaning of Khrushchevism 


SIR JOHN PRATT IS RIGHT 


published by the Communist League 


15c prom P.O. Box 24, Midtown Station, New York 18 
or at newsstand, s.w. corner 42nd St. & 6th Ave. 


TURNING)Z) 


Out-of-town 


Spring Conference of 
the Progressive Party 
of Minnesota 
SUNDAY, MAY 27 
10:30 a.m, to 6:30 p.m. 
FDR HALL, 724-4 Ave., S. 


All Minnesota progressives 
invited as delegates 

observers welcome. 

For housing write 2012 Girard Av., 8. 


2 P.M. 
Adm. 50c & $1 
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PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
Rapid Service @ Eyeglasses 
Repairs @ Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 


WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
WEbster 5-1107 


1959 Brooklyn Ave. 








First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles 
2936 West 8th Street, L.A. 


FIFTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 


Fri., May 25 Mozart “Freemason Cantata” 


Sat., May 26 “THE ECHOING HILLS" 
A new play by Lester Cole 


Sun., May 21 Family Concert of Dance 


Eve Desca, Sue Remos, Marcia Berman 


PETE SEEGER SINGS 


FRI., JUNE 1 and SUN., JUNE 3 at 8 P.M. ADM. $1.50 
See L.A. Calendar (on p. 11) for information on films, 
exhibits and gallery talks. 


HOMELINE FURNITURE & 
APPLIANCE CO. 
All leading brands of 
Furniture, TV & Appliances 


Pest Quality — Lowest Prices 
AN 2-8134 
Open evenings except Tues. 


LOS ANGELES 


presents 


“l Hear America Singing” 


Chorus and Soloists 
GEORGE NEIKRUG, Cellist 


Professional cast. Final night 


and Songs 





ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitcheli 
OPTICIAN 


610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
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THE DECISION WILL HAVE TO COME 





The Supreme Court and the CP 


By Daniel M. Berman 


(Special to the Guardian) 


(The author is a candidate for a doc- 
torate in political science at Rutgers U. 
and is writing his thesis on the political 
philosophy of Supreme Court Justice 
Hugo L. Black. He was present in the 
Court when the decision on the Commu- 
nist Party was announced.) 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
HE SUPREME COURT has postponed 
the decision it will eventually have to 
make about the constitutionality of the 
McCarran “Internal Security” Act of 
1950. The Court has declined to pass now 
on the constitutional issues raised by the 
Communist Party, which appealed from 
an order directing it to register with the 
Attorney General. Instead, six Justices 
overrode a vigorous three-man dissent 
and returned the case to the Subversive 
Activities Control Board in order that 
the tainted testimony of professional in- 
formers Harvey Matusow, the late Paul 
Crouch, and Manning Johnson may be 
reexamined. 
Liberals, disappointed that the Court 


missed a chance to strike down one of 
the most grotesque monuments to the 


jority, a narrow—preferably technical— 
issue is desirable. Without such an issue, 
and despite much talk of a freedom- 
loving Court holding back the tide of 
repression, there is just no liberal ma- 
jority on the Court. 


THE FIFTH MAN: It is true that Chief 
Justice Warren has often sided with Jus- 
tices Black and Douglas, whose liber- 
tarian essays have been thrilling in their 
very monotony. And occasionally Justice 
Frankfurter, whom some still remember 
as a liberal, will go along. But to get the 
all-important fifth man from among 
Justices Burton, Clark, Harlan, Minton, 
and Reed is not easy, and one can only 
marvel when it is done. 


It is clear that it could not have been 
done in this case. Only the certainty of 
defeat could have kept Black and Doug- 
las from joining Clark, Minton and Reed 
in demanding that the constitutional is- 
sue be faced squarely. Clark blurted out 
as much when, in an extemporaneous 
interpolation in his furious dissent, he 
assailed the majority for sidestepping the 
vital problems that the case presented. 
“Why the delay?” he demanded. “It is 
obvious what our decision will be when 


obvious. 

The most interesting new face on the 
five-member SACB is Harry P. Cain. 
When he was a Senator from Washing- 
ton, Cain was known best for views that 
made Sen, Taft’s seem radical by com- 
parison. Since his appointment in 1953 
to the Board, however, Cain has become 
known for views on civil liberties that 
make the ADA’s seem conservative by 
comparison. 


In a speech last year, Cain assailed the 
idea that Communism is “a menace so 
powerful and pervasive that we must look 
for it through methods which are self- 
defeating and see it in places where it 
does not exist.” Cain also bitterly at- 
tacked the Attorney General’s list of suv- 
versive organizations. 


BLOW TO INFORMERS: Justice Clark, 
the author of the Attorney General’s list, 
spoke with ire as he dissented from the 
Frankfurter ruling that will send the 
Communist case to a board which now 
has the mark of Cain. “The Court here 
disregards its plain responsibility and 
duty to decide these important constitu- 
tional questions,” he declared. “I have 
not found any case in the history of the 


—_— 


to the Government's system of profes- 
sional informers. The book, False Wit- 
ness, had of course exposed the whole 
noisome mess, but now people could quote 
Frankfurter instead of Matusow: “...un- 
contested challenge is made that a find- 
ing of subversive design by petitioner was 
in part the product of three perjurious 
witnesses. .. .” 


THE PUNISHMENT: The Matusow re- 
cantation has thus at least temporarily 
wrested from the Government its power 
under the Act to proceed against the CP, 
This power would be incredibly far- 
reaching. If the Act is ever sustained, 
members of organizations branded “Com- 
munist-action” would be unable to apply 
for passports, hold non-elective govern- 
ment jobs or offices in labor unions, or 
work in defense plants. In addition, a 
recently naturalized citizen could be 
stripped of his citizenship, and an alien 
could be deported or at a minimum would 
be forever ineligible for citizenship. 

Disabilities imposed on members of 
“Communist-front” organizations would 
be similarly severe. For every day that 
a member of either class of subversive 
organization failed to register, he could 
be punished by a five-year jail term or 
a $10,060 fine. 

It is ironic that the CP itself clearly 
did not dream that it would win its case 
on the ground that perjured testimony 
had been used against it. The Party’s 270- 


we do rule on the constitutionality of Court where important constitutional page brief devoied only 4's pages to this 
McCarthy-McCarran era, can take solace the Act!” issues have been avoided on such a pre- point. Of course the Communists would 
in the knowledge that this decision was text. . . . The only purpose of this pro- have preferred to have the entire Act 
the best that could have been produced TIME MAY TELL: Actually, of course, cedural maneuver is to gain additional hrown out as an_ unconstitutional 


by the Supreme Court as presently con- 
stituted. For the dismal fact is that the 
Court does not at present contain five 
Justices who believe in stating outright 
that old-fashioned Jeffersonian liberal- 
ism is reason enough for invalidating the 


it is not at all obvious. The most that 
can be said to be obvious is that, had 
the Court passed on the Act last month, 
it would have sustained it. What will 
happen after hearings before a complete- 
ly reconstituted SACB and after time has 


time before the order to register becomes 
effective. This proceeding has dragged 
out for many years now, and the func- 
tion of the Board remains suspended at 
a most critical time in world history.” 

If delay was the only purpose of the 


abridgment of First Amendment free- 
doms. But the Court’s decision serves the 
purpose temporarily: it blocks the Gov- 
ernment from making the Party choose 
between labelling itself a foreign agent 





; or seeing its members go to jail. Any 
noxious limitations on freedom of dissent had a chance to improve the interna- Court's decision, it was not the only re- postponement of that day makes it a 
that have proliferated during the Cold tional atmosphere and—heaven forfend— sult. Foremost among other results is the little more possible that the day will 
War period. In order to attract a ma- the composition of the Court, is less black eye that has now been administered never come. 
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A Blacklist of Clergumen 


REV. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


“California’s Fight for Religious Freedom: 


Its Significance for All America.” 
WED., MAY 23, 8:30 P.M. 


Today? 


THE AUDITORIUM 
150 West 85th Street 











You can afford to come and bri friend! 
a wonderful OPENS JUNE 14th ;Tennis tournament with free week- : 5 sah ects ci 
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Cooperative, 
interracial 
Camp sat.sun. 
MAY 26, 27 


SPECIAL DECORATION DAY 
TWIN WEEK-END 


of fruitland, 
from NYC via thruway to Newburgh. 
2 Purified Swimming Pools, Dancing 
All sports, TV, Children’s playground. 
Write or phone Newburgh 13-M-1 


MAPLE VILLA rn) Py anteatt 
avid a nd .. 
CHESTERTOWN, WN. Y. BUNGALOW COLONY ROLE KF inspiration 
° Garden spot of the Hudson Valle; we 
Phones: Chestertown 3830 New York: OL 3-1884 Plattekill, N. ¥. ow May 24, 1954 $ 14.95 
A summer community completely ; 
furnished with modern facilities on PRICE INCLUDES 
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speaks on 





TUES.-WED. 
MAY 29, 30 


TIMBERLINE CAMP 


City 


CARL MARZANI 


“TO THE BRINK OF PEACE” 
THURS., JUNE 7, 8:30 P.M. 


Terrace Cultural Center 


3875 City Terrace Drive, L. A. 


Midvale 


Midvale, N. J. 


JEWETT, GREENE CO., N.Y. 


$1 donation or new sub 
Elev. 2300 ft. Low pollen count. 


to National Guardian 













Combination rate: from $12.75 











Interracial: Boys & Girls 6-14 
| Terhune 5-2160 (includes everything from Sat. noon through Sun Professionally trained staff, Seite ‘eens pang i 
| noon and Tues. late supper through Wed. dinner.) All sports facilities, Swimming, Farm CHICAGOANS : 
“The camp that’s ; i ; eoreggg = Rigg eg IR gy stern IP ort Does Social Security Law Alter 2 Reversible Incerspring 
| friendly because Entertainment by Bob and Louise DeCormier ing. ‘Nature Study, Trips. Your Life Insurance Needs? Cushions, Wide Choice 0: 
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Thur to 


to 6 
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Girls and Boys, ages 6 to 16 





250 acres of freeland to roam in. 100 miles north of Montreal in the 2 4. 6 6 ah. mete ccclits the University of Alabama made 
Laurentian Mountains. Log cabins and fireplaces, tree chopping » T, O wk. pert vai . , : ’ 
exercises, outdoor chess, tennis court, three lakes, good swimming, Moderate rates. Full program of me disappointed a good deal. I’m 
young children’s playground, fishing (depends on you), canoes and land & water sports. Arts, Crafts, afraid there are a lot of Amer- 
rowboats, recreation hall, art studio and lots of moonlight. Singing, Dancing, Dramatics 


icans who think themselves su- 


EWESRRACIAL, perior to all Negroes in all things, 


RATES: $40 a week (incl. food), $35 the 2nd week 
Half rates for children under 12. 


Write: Danie!s, 5150 Dearie Blvd., Apt. 
Quebec, Canada 
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A children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish culture 
with interracial living. 

N. Y. Office: 1 Union Sq., W. 
AL 5-6283 N.Y. C. 


The American people’s progress 
in science is wonderful, but their 
ways of thought are not well bal- 
anced with the result of natural 
science, Takeshi Mochiyuki 


157 East 33rd St.. N. Y. 16 


(Between Lex. 


15, Montreal 
a» & 3rd Aves.) 
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Chicago 

















SAT., MAY 26. Soviet-style feast. 2757 
LeMoyne. Dinner 7 p.m. Exclusive 
showing of new Soviet film 8:30 p.m. 
Reservations (incl. admission to film) 
$2 irom Chi. Counc. of Am.-Sov. Friend- 
ship, 189 W. Madison, AN 3-1877. Film 
only: denation $1. 





FRIENDSHIP THRU THE OLYMPICS 
American and Soviet color films of Olym- 
pic stars in action. Speaker. Ausp. Chi- 
Coun. Amer.-Sov. Friendship. Benefit: 
US Olympic Fund. Don. $1 & up. Sat., 
June 9, Masonic Bldg., 32 W. Randolph, 


“THE GENTLE AND THE BRAVE” 
featuring Earl Robinson 
presented by Chicago Sobell Committee 
June 16 8:30 p.m. at Wood Hall, 218 

Bouth Wabash Av. 











Los Angeles 





First Unitarian Church 
FIFTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF ARTS 

Lester Cole’s New P! 

“THE ECHOING HILLS 
Final performance May 26, 8:50 p.m. A 
drama of the struggles of the Abolition- 
ists in pre-Civil War Virginia. Directed 
by Robert Davis. All-star professional 
cast. Improved sound system Tickets at 
First Unitarian Church, 2936 West 8th 
Street. Admission $1.50. 

FIRST AMERICAN PERFORMANCE 
Mozart's “A FREEMASON CANTATA.” 
Fri. May 25, 8 p.m. First Unitarian 
Church Chorus with guest soloists. Di- 
rected by Arthur Atkins, English version 
by William E. Oliver. Music edited by 
Waldemar Hille. George Neikrug, cellist, 
plays Kabalevsky’s Concerto “I Hear 
America Singing,” Kleinsinger-Whitman, 
Arthur Atkins soloist, Sidney Fox con- 
ductor. Adm. $1. Tickets at Church. 

OTHER FESTIVAL EVENTS 
EXHIBIT SCHEDULES: Fri., May 25, 
7-11 p.m.; Sat., May 26, 1-11 p.m.; Sun., 
May 27, 1-5 p.m.; Fri., June 1, 7-11 p.m.; 
Sat., June 2, 1-5 p.m.; Sun., June 3, 1-11 






m. 

GALLERY TALK: June 3, 2 p.m. Frank 
Kleinholtz. Adm. 50c. EXHIBIT TOURS: 
2 p.m., May 26, Lila Ulrich Koppelman; 
2 p.m., June 2, J. Bennett Olson. FILMS 
FOR CHILDREN June 3, 2 p.m. Adm. 25c. 





San Francisco 





ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION — Honor- 
ing SIDNEY ROGER'S 15 YEARS ON 
RADIO. June ist. Les Pine, comedian. 
Noted Speakers. Dessert & Coffee $1.50. 
Merchandise Mart Club, 1355 Market St. 
For Tickets: 150 Golden Gate Av. 


New York 











CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Av.) “WORLD 
WITHOUT END,” May 19. Made by Paul 
Rotha and Basil Wright with the won- 
derfully affirmative quality of the “Fam- 
ily of Man” photographs, this film 
shows how the world's knowledge of 
medicine, agriculture and education can 
be put to work for all peoples. Showings: 





Sat. only, 8:30 and 10 p.m. Adm: Mem- 
bers, $1; non-members, $1.25. Next week: 
VOLPONE. 

WED., MAY 23, 8:30 P.M. Round-Table 


Forum on CIVIL LIBERTIES AND SO- 
CIALISM in the U.S., with Max Weiss, 
James 8. Allen, Myer Weise. Moderator: 
Doxey A. Wilkerson, Jefferson School, 
575 6 Av. Adm: $1. 








THURS., MAY 24, 8:30 p.m. Jefferson 
School ‘“‘History in the Making" Lecture 
Series. John Abt on ‘The Courts & the 
Bill of Rights: 1949-1956. New Prospects 
for Civil Liberties in the U.S.” 575 6th 
Av. Adm: $1. 





VENTURE 
“SPRING ISSUE” PARTY 
Saturday, May 26, 8:30 p.m. 
77 Fifth Av. (15th St.) 
Refreshments - Entertainment - Music 
Free Buffet Contribution $1. 





33RD ANNUAL CONCERT 

Jewish Peoples Philharmonic Chorus 

Eugene Malek, Conductor, presents 

HANDEL'S ORATORIO “JOSHUA” 
Sat., May 26, 8:30 p.m., Carnegie Hall. 
Richard Tucker, Alice Richmon, Man- 
fred Hecht guest soloists. Tickets: Car- 
negie Hall or 189 2nd Av. 2nd floor). 


RECEPTION 





ior 
Victor Rabinowitz and Leonard Boudin 
Saturday, May 26, at 9 p.m 
at 
Penthouse 10 A 59 West 71 St 
Entertainment - Betty anders, sea 
chanteys - Refreshment included 


Contribution: $2 t 


Seamen's Defense Fd 
VENTURE 
"RING ISSUE” PARTY 
. May 26, 8:30 p.m. 
717 Fifth Av. (15th 8t.) 
Refreshments - Entertainment - Music 
Free Buffet 





Contribution $1.OR 5-7773 


FOR THE BEST PHOTO WORK order 
Pal Jumbo Prints bound in plastic album. 
8 exposure film, 40c; 12 exposure film, 
65c. PAL FILM SERVICE, Blvd. P.O. Box 
123 G, New York 59, N. Y. 





Nu-LIFE VITAMINS, 18 Vitamins, 13 
Minerals. 30 Day Supply, $1. 90 Day 
Supply, $2.50, prepaid. FOLDER FREE. 
Nu-LIFE Co., 2605 N. Temple St., Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. 





Resorts 





IDEAL FAMILY RESORT. Private lake 
swimming, sports, children’s counsellor. 
Adults: $42 (June $35); children $20-25, 
PINE LAKE LODGE, Kenoza Lake, N.Y. 
Call Manya Hamburger, BE 2-4754, NYC, 





WHITE MOUNTAINS—Swimming, hik- 
ing, fishing, country dances, mountain 
Climbing, touring. Good food, modern 
conveniences, reasonable rates. Children 
welcome. For details write: Mrs. J. 
Timms, Box 135, Wenthworth, N. H. 
Tel. Rockwell 4-2544. 





CHAITS, Accord, N. Y. Excellent food 
and accomodations—the right ‘facilities 
and atmosphere for a wonderful Spring 
vacation or weekend. Adults $40 weekly, 
$7.50 daily; children $30 and $5.50. New 
low summer rates adults $38.50 up, 
children $25 up. 





CANADA. Popular Lake of the Woods 
Area. Fishing, swimming, boating. Cabins 
low as $20 per week. 

LAMB'S CAMP, Laclu, Onario. 





Summer Rental 

312 ROOM BUNGALOWS— ALSO SIX 
ROOM HOUSE, new modern furnishings 
and equipment, wash machine; social 
hall, private lake, sports. 7 mi. west 
Middletown on Rte 211. TWIN LAKES 
COLONY. Phone CY 2-2111 or IL 9- 
5869 (N.Y.C.) 





HALPERN’S FARM, Kerhonkson, N. ¥Y. 
Now renting 2 & 3-room modern bun- 
galows & apt. units; swimming on pre- 
mises, other facilities; reasonable. Tel. 
Kerhonkson 3412 or SPencer 9-7164. 





BUNGALOWS & MODERN APTS. 
Low Rental, Swimming, Tennis, 
Recreation Hall, Fireplace, Records, 
all on premises. GE 1-0990 (NYC). 

THE CRANES, Kernhonkson, N.Y. 

Phone: Kernhonkson 8007-J 





COTTAGE, 6 bedrooms, 1'2 baths, beau- 
tiful 12 acre. Fireplace, all improvements, 
cabana at lake. 75 mi, NYC. Or 3-rm. 











apt. all conveniences. Phone: IN 2- 
1825. «NYC) 

PEEKSKILL Vicinity. Elegant room, 
twin beds. Large private slate terrace. 


Use of full modern home, all facilities. 
Also @ room for single woman in neigh- 
bor’s home. Call weekdays WA 6-1425 
(NYC). Weekends: Peekskill 9-1036. 





For Sale 





s EE 
Completely furnished SUMMER HOME, 
All conveniences, 50 acres, own brook. 
1 mile from village. Price very reason- 
able. Address inquiries to Elizabeth Done 
nelly, Box 132, Hartland, Vermont. 











Chicago 





FUR STORAGE TIME 

and for Expert Remodeling & Repairs 
Call LO 1-9717 
RUHIG FURS 

1343 Foster Avenue. 

















MERCHANDISE 


POTTERY 
OF ALL NATIONS 
Largest selections of first, seconds and 
closeouts from the world’s best sources. 
12 to % off lst price. Dinnerware, flat- 





ware, crystal, pewter, casseroles and 
lots, lots more. 
108 7th Av. So. WA. 9-2666 


Daily 10-10 p.m. Sun. 1-6 p.m. 





CONTOUR CHAIR—-Two positional, Sar- 
an Plastic. $29.95 Value. SPEC. $22.95. 
Standard Brand Distributors, 143 4th 
Ave. (13-14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. One hour 
free parking or 2 subway tokens. 





LARGE SAVINGS—Good, modern furni- 
ture at low markup. Come in and: see. 
Special consideration to GUARDIAN 
readers. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Ave., MU 6-7308 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Ave. 
WH 8-4788 





Big bargain now in slightly used rugs! 
4x12—$15 and up. Hand hooked broad- 
loom $4.95 yd. Colorful oval hooked rugs 
10; Ya'’ 9x9 rubber tile 10c each. 
BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
1968 Amsterdarm Avenue 
tat 157th St.) W 17-4900 





FINE FURS 
Fur coats of every description. Also 
mink stoles. Expert REMODELING and 
repairing. Time to store your furs, pick- 
up service and delivery. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 Seventh Av. 


COMBINATION  storm-screen windows, 
VERTICAL BLINDS, table pads, radia- 
tor enclosure. MIRRORS, GLASS & 
MARBLE TOPS. 

JOHN KOBLICK 


238 Reid Av., B’klyn. GL 2-3024 





SPECIAL SALE — all items 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
modern and antique. Repairing and re- 
modelling. 

Clara and Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm 1103) CO 5-1881 





TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 





HI-FIDELITY 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
Sales, Installation, Service 
VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 3rd 
Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 





LARRABEE SHOE CORP. 
SAVE! 25° to 60% off FAMOUS 
FACTORY SHOES (men, women, chil- 
dren's.) Buy with confidence—money 
back in 7 days. 321 Church St., CA 6- 
9820. All subways to Canal St. station. 





SERVICES 





CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinet-storage units, alterations for 
home, office, most reasonable. 

STEIN INTERIORS 


250 W. 19th St. CH 3-8325 





Nothing like BROADWAY CARPET’S 
thorough cleaning and safe Summer 
storage for your rugs. $7.95 for 9x12 
domestic. Call WAsh. Hts. 7-4888. 30 years 
cleaning rugs for discriminating New 
Yorkers. 1968 Amesterdam Av. 





REFINISHING, REPAIRING, 
POLISHING FURNITURE 
IN YOUR HOME 
ESTIMATES FREE 
PciONE: IN 9-6827 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs Re- 

tied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 

ture Repaired, Remodeled. Custom Slip- 

covered, Reupholstered. Foam Rubber 

Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1. HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking that 
special occasion in temple, home, or of- 
fice. Unusual plan for exceptionally 
large receptions. Hor D’Oeuvres, turkeys, 
meat trays, etc., delivered anywhere in 
metropolitan area. Tel.: ES 3-9490. 








WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales—New and used machimes 
Service for all types 

GE 4-4228 


TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx only 
UNIVERSITY ENGINEERING SERVICE 
(Formerly Aaron’s TV) 

CY 8-0420 


Brooklyn 








CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship. Choice of 
woods and finishes. HI-Fi installations. 
Drawings, estimates free. 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d. OR 4-6123. 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal gnd business. Fire, health, 
accident, theft, etc., insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex Av., N. Y. 17 MU 3-2837 





CARL BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 
GR 5-3826 
799 Broadway (Cor. 11th St.) 


HAVE IT TYPED BY TURNER! 
As you like it. 
When you need it 
Plus steno for the dictaters 
Myrtle M. Turner OR 5-8538 


MARCEL 


- 1 PAINTING 
Private homes, apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in 5 





boros. For estimates phone 


: Nunez, GR 7- 
7880. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 





39 Union Square AL 5-8160 
MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERIENCED 


PIANO MOVERS. Profit by my 20 yrs. 
experience. Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 on 
any moving problem. 





JIMMY’S TRUCKING 
Moving and light hauling anywhere. 
Good service at bargain prices. 
ST 9-3262. 


NEW YORK 





0-20 
22” x 48” 
WALNUT 








Catalogue 
on request, 
Enclose 50c. 








prize modern 


NEW YORK: 856 LEXINGTON AVE, (Wr. 6451) MUS-7308 | 


WHITE PLAINS: ¢1 MAMARONECK AVE. WH 8.4788. 
| FREE PARKING Open Thurs. ‘td 9 pm. © Sat. “HO pom | 
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TRADEMARK 


x... Designed for those with good 
“taste ond moderate budgel— 
the light and airy scaling—the 
“warm feeling of American 
walnut and fine craftsmanship 
apparent in every delail—for 
timeless beauty. Ss 
Available with formica top 
for today’s carefree living— 
if desired. es a 


“S Axnitabte in blonde birch. | 


ilow-thielle 





Interior Design & Decorator Service Available 4 





v 


Repairs on Radios, TV, 
Phonograph and 
Appliances 


BILL'S RADIO 


» 25215 Bleecker St. 
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PROMPT, RELIABLE, REASONABLE TV SERVICE 
BILL VAN FELIX 


is proud to present 


FACTORY TRAINED TECHNICIANS 
‘Bonded by Continental Casualty Co.) 


WRITTEN GUARANTEES @ ITEMIZED BILLS 


$$$$$O666664666666666666 6446666666 bhbhhihihipihbbiihiidad>» 


& TV SERVICE 


WA 9-0183 $ 
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Reconditioned TV Sets 3 
$29.95 & up 2 
TV Rentals 3 
e 
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B & L TRUCKING & MOVING. No job 
too big or too small. Call any time day 
or night, all day Sunday. Lowest rates, 
MA 2-9482. 








PIANO TUNING 
REPAIRS 
All work guaranteed 
SULLY CHILDS 


713 W. 82d Bt. TR 3. 0698 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





ED & LAWRENCE PHOTO 
Weddings and all Social Events. Child 
Portraits in your home. 


FOR PHOTO ESTIMATE 
Call WA 5-4156 or FO 5-1845 





SHARE HOUSE 





WILL SHARE WITH FRIENDS private 
6-room house. Air-conditioned, Garage, 
Garden, 2 Porches. Excellent transpor- 
tation. A. Raynes, 138-50 60 Av., Flush- 
ing. Phone: FL 3-0117 or LO 4-0084. 





APARTMENT SUBLET 





MIDTOWN MANHATTAN, 5 rooms, fully 
furnished, equipped all utilities; cool 
back yard, convenient East Side loca- 
tion; June 15-September 15. Reasonable. 
Write: Box M, Guardian, 197 E. 4th 
Street, New York 9, N. Y. 





2'¢ LARGE MODERN furnished apt. for 
a couple. Nice neighborhood, reasonable 
rental. If cannot sublet. will rent one 
room with kitchen privileges to woman 
or couple. Call mornings & evenings, 
PR 3-6641. 





APARTMENT TO SHARE 








RESPONSIBLE, MATURE MAN to share 
3-room apartment in Columbia Univer- 
sity area. All conveniences. Call UN 4- 
5613 evenings after 7 p.m. 





FOR WOMAN—Large, attractive room, 
with double exposure, private bath. Share 
large kitchen, TV, etc. Elevator and laun- 
dry. No discrimination. Phone TR 3-4389. 








APARTMENT WANTED 





2 ADULTS NEED 3-room apt. vicinity 
Concourse-Fordham or mid-Manhattan. 
Phone OL 5-8030, or Box F, GUARDIAN, 
197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 





FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 





JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively. $3.50 
per hour per man or flat rate. New 


Station wagon. 24 hr. service. Phone: 
SU %-7378. 





WALLACE MOVING & STORAGE 
General Trucking 
84 Downing st., — Brooklyn 
Phone days ST 9-9741 
Phone evenings @T 3-6321 


LARGE ROOM in private house. Garden. 
Kitchen and other privileges. Convenient 
transportation. For woman or couple. 
Phone: WA 8-4309, evenings. 





FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 





PRIVATE, OFF FOYER. Half block to 
subway, W. 137th St., near Drive. Call 
AD 4-5229, 
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The Rebirth of 
Free Political 
Discussion 


POOCON 


HEAR 


DENNIS 


W. E. B. 


DUBOIS 


A. J. 


MUSTE 


Norman 


THOMAS 


in 


“America’s Road 
to Democracy and 


World Peace” 





CARNEGIE HALL 
Sun., May 27, 8:15 p.m. 
Tickets $1 and $2 





Fellowship of Reconciliation 
21 Audubon Ave., N.Y. 32, N.Y. | 











Orientation 
E. LANSING, MICH. 

I have read several issues of 
your publication with true en- 
thusiasm. The content of the 
articles seemed to me enlight- 
ened and honest. People of your 
courage and integrity are needed 
to defend the rights for which 
mankind is fighting in these cru- 
cial moments. 

As a foreign student, I regret 
that the NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
does not have a wide circulation, 
like the powerful newspaper 
chains which “orient” the Amer- 
ican public opinion, 

D.S.V. 





NEW YORK 








Handwrought Jewelry 


SEVEN STEPS UP 


hyllis 
175 west 4th st nyc @ 
prices start at $4 @ or 5-8287 


noon to 10 pm ® (mon to 6) ®@ 
discounts to guardian readers 








May 21, 1956 
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oT A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED 
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MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


BUYING 














Exquisite a Gorgeous ... Lovely 


We're out of 
adjectives 
to describe these 


Hand Blocked 
Cotton Print 
SKIRTS 


from India 


at the amazing price 


$4.50 ea. 


postpaid 


Three full yards of beautiful hand-washable India prints have 
gone into the making of these peasant-style skirts with zipper 
closures and button-down belts. They are Hindu designs in 
multicolor with backgrounds of your choice of black, blue, 
green or natural cream. Waist sizes 24” to 32”. In ordering be 
sure to include waist size and background color. 








Peasant Blouses 


~ 
“Lovely Magyar blouses in white Swiss 


~ voile with blue, red, black or multi- 
~color embroidery. Hand smockedo 
5and hand embroidered in Hungaryo 
owith D.M.C. thread. Colorful, wash- 
Cable, serviceable. 


rts, office, party 
{ e 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


Write for Free 
Catalog of LP 
Folk Albums 





Maxine Sullivan 


on a 12” LP Period Record 


13 Folk and Jazz Songs 


$3.50 ppd. 











Amount 


























(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% 


sales tax) 


TOTAL eee 


Zone i ee ves 


SERVICE 


12” LP ALBUMS OF 
WORKS BY THE GREAT 
SOVIET COMPOSER 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


VRS 6025. SYMPHONY +5 
performed by the Leningrad 
Philharmonic 

“The record is 

yormance 

Magazine. 


good, the 
colossal.” — 


per- 
Hi-Fi 


CHS 1314. 7 PRELUDES & FUGUES 
from "24 Preludes and Fugues” 
Shostakovich at the piano 
o 
VRS 422. SONG OF THE FORESTS 
Oratorio with choirs and = State 
Orch. of the USSR. Soloists, 
Fetroy and Kilichevsky 
o 
VRS 6021. STRING QUARTETS 
a 
CE 3009. SUITE FROM THE FILM 
“THE FALL OF BERLIN” also 
Khatchaturian ‘Battle for Stalingrad” 
Performed by the State Orch. and 
Chorus of the USSR 
” 
VRS 6014. SYMPHONY #1 


Performed bv State Orch. of USSR 
° 


CHS 1313. SYMPHONY +10 
Performed by Leningrad 
Philharmonic 


Each album $3.95 ppd. 


Please order by number 


CZECH 
TEA APRONS 





Beautiful prints in polka 
dot or paisley design... 
Colorfast Washable. 


Polka dot design in choice 
of red, green or blue dots 
on white backgrounds... 
White dots on red or blue 
backgrounds 


Paisley design in predomi- 
nantly white, red or blue 
backgrounds, 


$1.50 ppd. 


Be sure to indicate color 
design choice 


and 











SPECTATORA 
The Move Ahead 


Mind if we blow your horn a bit in this space this week? 


We've 


got such a torrent of concerned mail about the GUARDIAN’s moving 
to new quarters, and such an outpouring of warm feeling for our 
paper, that we just had to let a sampling of the expressions see the 


light of day. 


At the bottom of this column we reproduce an old 


print that a reader sent in. Please, all of you, accept the halo. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

When I read your report “We 
Say Goodbye to 17 Murray 
Street,” tears flowed thick and 
fast as I knew how you all felt 
to leave the old stand after eight 
years of such wonderful service 
to the world. Here’s hoping much 
brighter days are in store. God 
bless you all and our Editor-in- 
Exile, Mr. Belfrage, for the noble 
stand you have all taken. 

Old Faithful 
e 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Congratulations on the 
GUARDIAN’s face-lifting! Let’s 
hope its new clear-cut type will 
further greater readership plus 
new subscribers. 

Helen Ross 
* 


MILL VALLEY, CALIF. 

When the NATIONAL GUARD- 
IAN arrives, I spend a pleasant 
evening, as with old friends, read- 
ing about the happenings on 
national, international and cul- 
tural scenes and much informa- 
tion that I fail to get elsewhere. 
I feel that in spite of the terrible 
persecutions, the lack of consti- 
tutional justice, the jailing of 
some very fine human beings, the 
lack of interest the majority of 
our people show in the freedoms 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights, 
—in spite of all this, the world is 
moving forward and the pro- 
gressive mind will not be crushed. 
So here’s hoping my small con- 
tribution to the moving fund will 
keep this messenger of truth, 
agony and joy coming to our 
house with its vital news. 

Bertrand E. Brown 
e 
CHICAGO, ILL 

... $5 to tide over the financial 
crisis. The ‘“halo’’ would shine 
brighter if it could be more of a 
gift. 

Edna E, Crum 
e 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

I'm splitting my $10 so that a 
farewell $5 and a good luck $5 
will greet you in the new building. 

Thel 


7 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

I wish to repeat the name I 
have always said that I love—the 
GUARDIAN and all its friends 
and it stands for. I was for it 
back in '48 and I am still with it, 
hoping and praying that it con- 
tinue its life and come to the very 
end of this old world and right 
on into the new world. I know of 
no other paper or magazine that 


“GUARDIAN ANGEL” —A Victorian 


is more Christian than the 
GUARDIAN. and one of my 
many sorrows is that I am not 
permitted in any way to more 
help the paper along as I one time 
did in the past. 

I am so crippled up in many 
Ways, unable to work and make 
money any more or do much else 
of anything. Sorry I am so help- 
less. And I want to thank you 
dear friends for sending me the 
paper. 

Unsigned. 
. 
KERMAN, CALIF. 

We realize how difficult it is 
for a working class press to exist 
in a capitalist system. So far 
your paper has done wonderful 
work—we hope you can continue 
to do so for the future 

Wm. Sprogis 
eo 
NEW SALISBURY, IND. 

Being a poor old man, I can't 
help you pecuniarily but will give 
you my moral support; will in- 
troduce the NATIONAL GUAR- 
DIAN to a large number of 
people. I like the paper because 
it favors socialism and publishes 
news that the big daily papers do 
not publish. Continue to expose 
the ignoramuses and crooks in 
our government. Continue even 
if you have to cut down the size 
of the paper one-half. We need 
liberal papers, papers that tell 
the truth. 

Jacob D. W. Green 
. 


WAUCONDA, ILL. 

All leftist publications are feel- 
ing the effects of apathy, fear 
and indifference on the part of 
potential readers on the one hand 
and on the other, reaction and 
repression on the part of the 
Wall Street boys and their gov- 
ernment. 

I hope you wonderful, unselfish 
people who are carrying the 
brunt of this desperate struggle 
foy survival will succeed in rais- 
ing the money to maintain the 
GUARDIAN. The future is on our 
side but we need the GUARDIAN 
to help the cause along. 

L. Deenik 
« 
DOVE CREEK, COLO. 

It’s the bravest and most an- 
alyzing paper we have! Keep up 
the vigilant fight. In the end the 
forces of right must win. The 
truth is the most powerful weap- 
on. Just now, we are trying to 
get the Farmers Union going in 
our vicinity. 

Harry C. Rogers 


Print. 





